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Ant. L—THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN. 
Matthew 13: 33. 


Tue phrase, “ kingdom of heaven,” has several significations 
in Scripture. At one time, it carries our thoughts to the place 
where God sits enthroned in visible glory, surrounded by the 
family of the blessed. At another, it is descriptive of the 
state and economy of the Church under Christianity, opposed 


to the Jewish and Mosaic economy. Then again, it denotes 
the reign of grace by which Christ rules in the hearts of men. 
I see no reason at all for doubting that as used by our Lord 
in this parable, it relates to Christianity in its workings with 
the race. Nor is there even the semblance of evidence in the 
parable itself to justify the interpretation which Vitringa and 
others have put upon it, as though it were a representation or 
foreshadowing of the corruptions which should arise in the 
Church or the heresies which should vitiate the Gospel. Leaven 
is often used in the New Testament as a figurative expression 
for designating an efficient power whether for good or evil It 
is used in a bad sense, Luke 12: 1, where it is made the image 
of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and Gal. 5:9, where it 
represents the injurious influence of false doctrine, and 1 Cor. 
5: 6, where the corrupting power of bad example is likened to 
it. It is indeed most frequently used in the Scripture as the 
symbol of something evil. True it is, also, that under the 
image of a woman, there seems to be represented more than once 
in the Word of God, an apostate Church with its ministers. 
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But then though the substance here mentioned, is generally 
used in a bad sense, it is not always so, and even if this were 
not the case, no satisfactory reason can be imagined why it 
should not be employed to denote what is good. “The great 
features of the figurative language of Scripture,” says Trench, 
‘*remain no doubt fixed and unalterable, but it is not thus 
stereotyped in its minor details, so that one figure needs al- 
ways to stand for one and the same thing. “The devil is “a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour,” (1 Peter 5: 8 ;) 
yet this does not hinder the same title from being applied to 
Christ, “the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” (Rev. 5: 5;) only 
there the subtlety and fierceness of the animal formed the point 
of comparison, here the nobility and kingliness and conquer- 
ing strength.” 

Besides, in the Scriptures the Holy Spirit is frequently re- 
ferred to in such terms as these: “Asa mother comforteth 
her son, so will I comfort thee.” ‘Under the apple-tree (a 
name by which Christ was denoted) thy mother brought thee 
forth; there she brought thee forth that bare thee.” “My 
beloved is the only one of her mother.” ‘ Ye must be born 
again of the Holy Ghost.” If farther evidence is necessary 
to prove the baselessness of the interpretation now under view, 
we have it in the fact, that “if it could be said that at any 
time the whole Church was thus penetrated through and through 
with the leaven of false doctrine, the gates of hell would, in- 
deed, have prevailed against it, and from whence it should 
ever have become unleavened aguin, it is difficult to under- 
stand.” , 

We conclude, therefore, that the parable relates to the prop- 
agation and not to the corruption of Christianity. And we 
shall aim to show how aptly this propagation, or diffusion, is 
represented by the comparison which the Saviour makes, as 
that diffusion has respect to the world at large, and to the in- 
dividual believer. 

As we recollect that “a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” we have at once before us the small and slight begin- 
ning of our holy religion, in the form now contemplated. 
Christianity was humble in its origin. It had to encounter the 
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prejudices which attached to it in the minds of the learned and 
the mighty because of its first promulgation in a land that was 
conquered and enslaved. Its Founder was of lowly birth, and 
his life, which was covered with reproach and contempt, was 
terminated by crucifixion. Its friends and advocates were 
principally publicans, tax-gatherers, and fishermen, destitute 
of the ordinary means of influence and power. Its marvellous 
revelations fell strangely on the popular ear. Its authorita- 
tive announcements arrayed against it the pride of those who 
had been accustomed to mould and direct public sentiment 
both in things sacred and secular. Its plainness of style and 
form presented no attraction to those who delighted in nice 
disquisitions, and rhetorical flourishes, and noisy and gaudy 
parade. Its holy demands kindled toward it a hatred which 
increased in violence as the abstract truth became potent by 
exemplification in those whom it had emancipated from the 
dominion and pollution of sin. Like its Author, and for the 
same reason, it was despised and rejected of men. Every 
thing rose in opposition to it. It had to battle with the preju- 
dices and the passions, and the institutions of the people, and 
even with the civil arm. But resistance though there was, the 
leaven spread, and at length made its power widely to be felt. 
“Its noble philosophy, notwithstanding the feebleness of the 
instruments employed, settled itself in the conviction of the 
loftiest intellects, while the voice of mercy which it uttered, 
the love of Christ which it proclaimed, spread gladness and 
hope.through myriads of despairing men. Its morals checked 
the progress of social corruption, its benevolence set the cap- 
tive at liberty, and gave protection to the oppressed. Its 
manifested immortality controlled one world by the revealed 
solemnities of another. Paganism fell prostrate before it, like 
the Dagon of Philistia, and lay broken and mutilated on the 
very threshhold of the temples where it had been adored.” 
Now, as it was with the heavenly kingdom in its smaller and 
unpromising commencement in the world, so precisely is it 
with its incipiency in the heart of the believer. It generally 
begins by a word of truth reaching the conscience. A ray of 
light finds its way into the darkness of the inner man, and 
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perhaps some trifling circumstance gives rise to consequences 
infinitely important. There is often, at such a time, a thrill 
of life, which a chilly, death-like habit of the affections scarce- 
ly perceives, a tendency towards God which is felt, but which is 
almost borne down by the attractions of earth. As sometimes 
a spark lies smothered for a while, and after a long interval 
bursts out, and begins to burn, so with the Holy Spirit, which 
is the sanctifying power in humanity: the spark may have 
reached the sinner’s heart, but the deceitfulness of worldly 
cares or pleasures, or the remains of unsubdued sin, so stifle it, 
that the signs of religion are scarcely visible, till at length 
some providential event occurs, which fans the spark into a 
flame. Itis a great mistake to imagine that conversions, as 
far as the agency of the truth is concerned, are generally effect- 
ed by elaborate reasonings and argumentative demonstrations, 
either in the pulpit or the volume. I believe that the experi- 
ence of God’s peeple in every age, if it could be ascertained, 
would abundantly sustain us in this position. I believe that 
in such a case it would be feund, that in the large majority of 
instances, it was not a series of propositions logically linked, and 
eloquently presented, that roused the soul from its slumber, 
bat some single thought, some solitary sentence, whether from 
the pen or the tongue. Simple sentiments, brief statements, 
perhaps a few syllables, would be seen to constitute the leaven 
for three measures of meal. 

Not only was this leaven small in quantity, but it was like- 
wise a foreign importation. It was not naturally in the sub- 
stance to which it was applied, nor derived from it, but taken 
from elsewhere, to mingle therein. To affirm this of the Gos- 
pel, is but to assert what is in the strictest sense true. We 
grossly disparage its claims, and as glaringly betray our igno- 
rance of its nature, when we undertake to assign it in whole or 
in part an earthly or human origin. It is the mystery which 
was hid in God before the foundation of the world. It is the 
day-spring which hath visited us from on high. Like the nat- 
ural light to which it is so often compared, it had its source 
away from us, and above us, and independently of us. This 
is a point that admits of no dispute. That which man by his 
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natural power cannot understand when it is revealed, never 
could have taken its rise with him. It came from the “ Fath- 
er of lights.” It “came into the world,” as did its pre-exist- 
ent Author. It descended from the region where all is life, 
into our earth, where all is decay, that it might infuse vitality 
into our diseased and shattered humanity. If Socrates, by 
his philosophy, brought men down from heaven to earth, by 
drawing their attention from the study and contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies, to the consideration and end of man, and 
his duties and relations in this life,—Jesus Christ brings us 
from earth to heaven, by teaching us a Divine Philosophy, by 
lodging amongst us a new and living power, to vivify us, and 
raise us from the seen and temporal, to the spiritual and the 
everlasting. 

Thus, too, is it with the grace which is identified with the 
Gospel, in its personal operations. It is something alien from 
us,—something that is introduced into us from without. It is 
not the unfolding of any powers which already existed in us, 
bnt a new production, one, too, having so little affinity for any 
thing that dwells within us by nature, that when it is received 
by us, it occasions a ferment or contest that lasts for life; for 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh. When this grace is effectually communicated to the 
soul, there is not, indeed, any new faculty created; but there 
is the introduction of a new and powerful principle, under the 
influence of which, all the natural faculties are exerted in a 
different manner from that in which they were formerly em- 
ployed. Sucha principle, we say, is communicated to the soul ; 
for this is the true idea of regeneration. The change which it 
involves, is not the excitation, or awakening of some gracious 
principle, which lay hid before in nature under the oppression 
of ill habits, as corn lay hid under the chaff, but was corn still, 
not a beating up something that was concealed in nature, not 
an awakening, as of a man from sleep, but a resurrection, as 
of a man from nothing. It is not, says Charnock, a stirring 
up of old principles, and new kindling of them, as a candle 
put out lately, may be blown in again by the fire remaining in 
the snuff, and burn upon the old stock; or as the life, which, 
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retired into the more secret parts of the body, in those crea- 
tures that seem dead in winter, is excited and called out to the 
exterior parts by the spring sun. Indeed there are some 
sparks of moral virtues in nature, which want blowing up by a 
good education, the foundation of these is in nature, the ex- 
citing them from instruction, the perfection of them from use 
and exercise. But there is not in man the seed of one grace, 
but the seeds of all sin: ‘I know that in me, that is in my 
flesh, dwells no good thing.” Some good thing may bein me, 
but it ariseth not from my flesh, it is not from any seed sown 
by nature, but it is another principle put into me, which doth 
seminally contain in it all grace, it is putting a new seed into 
the soil, and exciting it to grow, an incorruptible seed. 

Leaven is of an assimilative nature. It communicates its 
own property to the meal with which it comes in contact. It 
does not destroy its identity, but alters its qualities. That 
Christianity is the one all-renewing power of the world, we 
have only to glance at the inefficacy of all other expedients 
for man’s moral and spiritual elevation, to be satisfied. What 
has it availed for this purpose, that Philosophy has had its 
ages of trial, and Science has erected her thousand temples, 
and worldly wisdom, from her high academic chair has deliv- 
ered her myriads of lectures on the beauty of virtue, and the 
hideousness of vice? I go farther and ask, is the Divine Law 
itself able to produce that reformation in man which he needs? 
Let the voices of the past answer these inquiries. Let the con- 
dition of the world answer them at the time when Jesus sent 
forth his disciples with their divine remedy, for abounding de- 
pravity—a time when though philosophy was at its height, and 
reason had achieved her proudest triumphs, and arts were in 
their maturity, and eloquence was most finished, and poetry 
most harmonious, yet the principles which were operating were 
only such as dissocialized and oppressed socicty, or, if there 
was benevolence, it was benevolence which delighted in pala- 
ces, and temples, and theatres, and aqueducts, the ruins of 
which now meet the wandering eye of the traveller, instead of 
alms houses and asylums for age, infancy, and misfortune, and 
if there was kindness, it was kindness which placed slaves at 
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the sole mercy of their owners, to be tortured or killed, as their 
savage tempers required, and if there was religion, it was a 
bald, barren, heartless system, haying no precepts of forgive- 
ness and charity, and leaving revenge and hardness of heart 
among the very virtues. Let the journalists of the Moravian 
missions answer them, who tell us that as long as their teach- 
ers sought to move the heathen by mere moral reasonings, or 
even by the terrors of God’s holy law, they failed; but when 
led by continual disappointments, to insist upon the dying love 
and tenderness of Christ, in many instances the stubborn idol- 
ater at once acknowledged the power of the appeal, and became 
a convert to the gospel. Let the testimony of Brainerd an- 
swer them, who, when speaking of his triumphant mission 
among the Indians, says, that his chief object was to lead them 
to a view of the “corruption of their hearts,” and “at the 
same time to open to them the glorious and complete remedy 
provided in Christ for helpless, perishing sinners, offered free- 
ly to those who had no goodness of their own to recommend 
them to the Divine acceptance, and that when these truths 
were felt at heart, there was no vice unreformed, no external 
duty neglected: drunkenness, the daily vice, was discarded, 
and scarcely an instance of it known for months together.” 
Let, too, these inquiries be answered by the total failure of 
the Jesuit missionaries in China, who are represented as hav- 
ing, through fear of offending the taste of a people much at- 
tracted by pomp and splendor, attempted to conceal the ig- 
nominious death of Christ, and to display him exclusively in 
all the dignity and majesty of Divine power. 

Yes, the Gospel is the world’s grand renovator. ‘ Neither 
art nor science, nor religion in general, as faith merely in a 
higher state of being, nor even the divine law itself, is able to 
produce that reformation in man which is wrought by the leav- 
en of the heavenly kingdom.” I need but hint at the mighty 
and marvellous attestations of its mission, which meet the eye 
at every point of its beneficent progress. Besides the external 
conversion of the Roman world, there was also the eradication 
of the innumerable heathen practices and customs and feelings, 
which had enwoven and entwined their fibres round the very 
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heart of society, effected by its power,—the power with which it 
has ever since gone forward transforming society into the like- 
ness of itself, destroying idolatry, substituting peace and affec- 
tion for revenge and blood, exchanging the swamp for the rural 
village, giving sanctity to the dearest ties of nature, throwing 
its gentle protection over the poor and the oppressed, and lead- 
ing men to live under the consciousness of a soul to be immor- 
tal and a body to be incorruptible, and as members one of 
another—as constituent parts of a fallen race, which nothing 
but sin could curse, and nothing but God’s blessing can save. 
And as it is with Christianity in its general application, in 
this respect, so likewise is it in that which is particular. Di- 
vine grace comes into actual contact with the soul. It is not 
a thing that lies in the surface of a man, or consists in outward 
forms, or empty shows, or fruitless talk, but it is something 
that gets into the heart, and is most intimately inherent there. 
It is a principle that is conveyed into “ the spirit of our minds,” 
—the centre and source of our being. It is alterative, too, in 
its efficacy. Chemists tell us that a very minute portion of 
some things will, to an almost incredible degree, transform the 
mass into which they are put. So is it with the divine power, 
which is compared to leaven. It works a change in the sub- 
ject of it. He is “a new creature,” because he has come to 
be “in Christ.” The change he has experienced is so great, 
that all things which were old, are said to be done away, and 
all that remains tobe made new. The man is anew creature, 
because he has had a thing of new production put into him. 
Is he physically changed? No, he has the same body, senses, 
tongue, eyes and ears. Is he intellectually changed? No, 
he has not another understanding, memory, imagination, or 
genius. Is he socially changed? No, he is still a husband, 
father, master—the same in his relations, condition, business. 
And yet he is another man, a new man. He is regenerate. 
He has something of the holy and heavenly nature of divine 
truth in him. His mental faculties are changed in their use, 
and sanctified. His physical powers are now sacred to new 
purposes. He occupies his various relations in life with a new 
spirit, he is godlyin them all. He carries on the same business, 
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but now he abides with God in his calling. Whether he eats 
or drinks, or whatever he does, he does all to the glory of God. 
If he was covetous, now he is liberal, if he was prayerless, now 
he is devout, if he was not vicious before, now he abhors from 
disposition what he once only shunned from selfish motives, if 
he was moral, now his morality is evangelized, and whatsoever 
he does ** in word or deed,” he does all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. I grant that there is not a perfect uniformity in 
this chang: 9 it is produced in different individuals. In each 
case the o~iginal complexion or constitutional peculiarity re- 
mains. ‘lie man is seen in the Christian. Like water, which 
partakes a little of the nature of the soil over which it runs, his 
very religion takes a kind of hue from his natural temperament, 
whether it be phlegmatic, sanguine, choleric, or melancholic. 
This very fact, however, falls in precisely with the metaphor 
in hand ; for flour remains flour, only it isleavened. It accords 
also with the aim of Christianity ; for whilst it does produce a 
community of saints, one faith, one love, one hope, the same 
humility and self-denial in all the members of the Church, it 
does not propose to produce identity of thought, temper of 
mind, and inclination, just as it does not propose to produce 
identity in the forms of life, of government and constitution. 
“The human heart is the immediate object upon which the 
power of Christianity works, it enlightens the understanding, 
purifies and ennobles the feelings, sanctifies the will, the earth- 
ly frame gives way to the heavenly, and the man lives no longer 
for the earth, but even now he lives in and for that life which 
is in heaven.” , 
The Gospel, like the leaven, is diffusive. The power which 
it exerts, reaches to the entire man. Without undertaking to 
determine precisely the meaning of the Apostle’s terms in his 
prayer for the holiness of the Thessalonians, (1 Thess. 5: 6,) 
that God would sanctify them wholly, in their spirit, soul and 
body, whether he intended, as is generally supposed, by the 
first, the soul as rational, by the second, the soul as sensitive, 
and by the third, the corporeal body, it is evident from this 
prayer that grace must be universally diffused through the 
subject of it. As sin has vitiated and depraved the whole man, 
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extending itself to all the powers and faculties, the remedy 
must be céextensive with the disease, and the restoration with 
the ruin. The rational soul of the Christian may only be for- 
mally the subject of the change that he experiences, yet as sin 
is by a sort of participation in the sensitive soul, and in the 
external senses and parts of the body, so must holiness be too. 
Grace, enthroning itself in the heart, must diffuse its energy 
and vital influence through all the parts and powers of the 
man, and leaven the whole lump. I now refer, however, to 
the diffusion of the Gospel from one man to others. As that 
which is once leavened becomes leaven to the rest, so every 
individual who has experienced in himself the efficacy of the 
Gospel, becomes, for the circle in which he moves, a leaven to 
work still farther. The presence of a pious man in the neigh- 
borhood tells in a marked degree upon its character. Many 
a district has undergone a species of moral renovation, through 
the introduction within its circles of a God-fearing individual. 
From such an one, as he lives consistently, there emanates 
amazing power to check, reprove, and attack, and not unfre- 
quently is that power the agency, which God employs, to win 
the profligate and the worldly to himself. The influence of 
Christians, however, is not of a mere negative kind. If their 
religion is conservative, it is also extensive. Like the leaven, 
its natural tendency is to spread itself. This it does in the 
domestic and social spheres, and especially is this the case in 
the great missionary enterprise of the Church. What is this 
enterprise but an irresistible evidence of the tendency of Chris- 
tianity to diffuse itself? The abettors of the pagan religion 
never founded missions, and endured trials and sufferings to 
propagate their system. Neither has infidelity, with all her 
strong desire to subvert Christianity, made any sacrifices for 
this purpose, or sought to remove the gloomy superstitions 
overhanging the nations. But Christianity can point to the 
tears, and prayers, and gifts, and toils, and voluntary priva- 
tions, and tombs, of her subjects and votaries. And if I were 
asked for a warrant for the Church’s grand missionary move- 
ment, I should feel that I had said enough to satisfy the most 
sceptical, if I had but repeated the words of heaven's great 
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Missionary, in which He speaks of the leaven which the woman 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

The kingdom of heaven, as is taught in the figure before us, 
works silently, gradually, and outwardly. Like leaven, which 
commences from the centre, but reaches an external develop- 
ment, the Gospel, in its renovating power, though it begins 
in the invisible spiritual world, ends not there, but brings 
about, also, a mighty outward and visible change. We learn 
this from the Acts of the Apostles, and from that interesting 
portion of Church history which treats of the spread of Chris- 
tianity. The Gospel was hidden in the mass on which its influ- 
ence was to be exerted. It was deposited there, accompanied 
by that unseen power, without which no second causes, not the 
insidious list of Gibbon itself, nor even the evidence of mira- 
cles or prophecy, could have given it currency in a world which 
hated it for its very truth and excellence, (we mean the power 
of the Spirit.) and in that mass, a little below the surface of 
society, it worked mightily. This operation, however, did not 
long remain latent. It soon showed itself in its happy influ- 
ence upon the world, and in the astounding changes in faith 
and practice which it effected. The concealed force which was 
working, ere long made its elevating power to be felt, in the 
gentle and gradual, but effective insinuations of itself into the 
fountains and channels of society. Hence it is, that we find 
society gradually rising in its moral strength and dignity. 
According to Tacitus, there were, about thirty years after the 
crucifixion, a great multitude of Christians in Rome, notwith- 
standing its distance from the province of Judea. Pliny, who 
presided over the province of Bythinia in the beginning of the 
second century, testifies that in that country the Gospel could 
boast of numerous disciples. And Justin Martyr, about thirty 
years after Pliny, says: ‘“ There is not a nation, either of 
Greeks or Barbarians, or of any other name, in which prayer 
and thanksgiving are not offered up to the Father and Maker 
of all things, in the name of the crucified Jesus.” 

Now in all this, we have an exact counterpart of the work- 
ings of Christianity upon the human soul. Religion in the 
individual is a hidden activity. Its source and principles are 
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unintelligible to natural men. The Christian’s life is “hid 
with Christ in God.” The manna on which he feeds is hidden 
manna. The new name in the white stone which he has re- 
ceived, is known to no one but himself. Religion in the indi- 
vidual is also a silent influence. It is, in this respect, much 
like the sap that is drained in by the root, and secretly and 
silently ascends up the trunk of the tree, and diffuses itself to 
every branch, so that we see that it lives, but don’t see how. 
Yet it is the law of this new life to work from the inward to 
the outward. It evinces its residence by its agency. This is 
not only real but visible. As it flows from principle, so it is 
exemplified in practice. The grace which the believer has re- 
ceived, instead of lying within him as a dead, powerless thing, 
brings him under the dominion of holy habits of mind, and 
urges him on to active, outward obedience. It spreads in every 
direction, pervading every relation he sustains, and making 
him characterized by the work of faith, and the labor of 
love, and the patience of hope, and the fruit of the Spirit. 
This progress and development, however, are gradual. The 
Christian, indeed, as far as he is stationary, is censured and 
condemned by the image before us, but it is equally certain 
that to derive comfort from it, it is not necessary that we 
should be everything at once. The effect of leaven in the meal, 
is not produced at once, but by degrees. So is it throughout 
the world of nature. There is the babe, the youth, the man ; 
there is the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear ; there 
is the acorn, which grows to the wide-spreading oak, and the 
dawn, which brightens into the effulgence of noon. And so 
must we believe it is in the world of grace, unless we would 
despise all analogy, and offend against the generation of God’s 
children, and overlook what is said of Christians as “ renewed 
day by day,” and “ going from strength to strength,” and be- 
ing “ changed into the same image, from glory to glory, as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” 

As leaven ultimately attains its object, and leavens the 
whole mass, so shall it be with Christianity, in its issue both 
universal and particular. “ Our Lord,” says Luther, “ wish- 
es to comfort us with this similitude, and give us to understand, 
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that, when the Gospel, as a piece of new leaven, has once mix- * 
ed itself with the human race, which is the dough, it will never 
cease till the end of the world, but will make its way through 
the whole mass of those who are to be saved. And, just as it 
is impossible for the sourness, when it has once mingled itself 
with the dough, ever again to be separated from it, because it 
has changed the nature of the dough, so is it impossible for 
Christians to be ever torn from Christ. For Christ, as a piece 
of leaven, is so incorporated with them, that they form with 
him one body, one mass.” And where in the whole compass 
of Revelation, shall we find two truths more plainly exhibited, 
and more firmly established, and more richly fraught with con- 
solation, than these? The whole mass is to be leavened. The 
bringing in of the top-stone is secured by the same hand which 
laid the foundation. Religion will “ perfect that which con- 
cerneth us.”” ‘ He which hath begun a good work, will per- 
form it.” Is it so that “the righteous shall hold on his way, 
and he that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and stronger ?”” 
Is it so that “he has life, and shall have it more abundantly ?” 
Is it so that the path of the just is as the shining light,—the 
sun, which never made a dawn, without carrying it into full day, 
and which none can drive back or stop in his course? Then 
must it be that the Word of life which has been received by 
the mystery of regeneration into the believer’s heart, and 
claims every region and part of his being, as its own, shall not 
there cease its effectual working, till it has brought the whole 
man into obedience to it, so that he shall be altogether a new 
creation in Christ Jesus. There is no divination or enchant- 
ment against him. He is destined to be upon a level with the 
angels of God, he will be presented faultless before the pres- 
ence of His glory with exceeding joy. 

The same issue of triumph awaits Christianity in its bear- 
ings upon the race. The difficulties in the way of the univer- 
sal spread and prevalence of the Gospel may not be denied. 
We cannot close our eyes to the obstinacy and perverseness of 
t he human heart, to its deep-rooted and bitter malignity against 
God and everything that is pure and holy, and to the fascina- 
tions of caste, and the confusion of tongues, and the power of 
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systems whose principles are wrought in the very frame-work 
of society. But what then? The obstacles to be overcome 
are no greater than those which have already been, and He who 
hath declared the decree hath omnipotence to execute it. 

“Ts anything too hard for thee, 

Almighty Lord of all ; 


Whose threat’ning looks dry up the sea, 
And make the mountains fall ?” 


It matters not how much the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing, the kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, and 
‘against his Anointed, the King will not prove to have been set 
in vain upon the holy hill of Zion. It matters not how much 
statesmen and philosophers may pour contempt on the expec- 
tation ; for we are as firmly persuaded as we are of God’s faith- 
fulness and almightiness, that the day shall dawn upon our 
world, when humanity shall be released from its burdens and 
when with one grand doxology ascending to Him whose throne 
is in the heavens, the nations shall acknowledge the empire of 
Jesus,— 


* Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crewn Him Lord of all.” 


Even as now we see the holy banner of the cross waving on 
the citadels of Zion, and crowds inhabiting her, so we believe 
she shall be filled with multitudes of every tribe, and kindred, 
and tongue, each of whom, and all of whom, will demonstrate 
the declaration of the faithful and true Witness, that “ the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 

Lancaster, Pa. A. N. 
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Art. II.—A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


In the midst of every community, there are those to be found, 
who have no proper ideas of the nature and importance of the 
Christian Sabbath. They look upon it as differing but little, 
if any, from the other days of the week, and as having obtain- 
ed whatsoever distinctive character it possesses, from the 
mere arbitrary arrangements of men. In their view, it might 
be readily dispensed with, without serious loss to the individu- 
al or to the community, and hence they cherish for it no special 
sentiments of sacredness or regard. It is, however, not thus 
regarded by all. There are those, distinguished for their in- 
telligence and virtues, who esteem this day, with its distinctive 
privileges, as above all price. Their feelings in relation to it 
are such, as to enable them, in the language of the prophet, 
to ‘call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable.” 
There must, therefore, be something connected with this day, 
which, in the view of such persons, constitutes a sufficient 
ground for challenging for it this special regard. To set forth 
this ground, and to succeed it with such remarks, by way of 
improvement, as the nature of the subject may suggest, shall 
be the object of the present article. A discussion of this prac- 
tical character, the writer does not conceive to be inconsistent 
with the design of this Review. 

The ground upon which is claimed the special regard for the 
Christian Sabbath to which we have referred, will be made 
most readily to appear, by considering it in its relations to 
man in a physical, intellectual, moral and religious point of 
view. We shall, accordingly, proceed to look at it in these 
several relations, though our remarks, in each case, will de- 
signedly be made as brief as possible. 

The relation which the Sabbath sustains to man in a physi- 
eal point of view, is vastly more intimate and important, than 
many, especially amongst those who are unaccustomed to close 
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observation, are disposed to imagine. When properly observ- 
ed, its direct and necessary tendency is to prolong human life 
and essentially promote physical happiness. 

It is the opinion of the best physiologists of the age, that in 
order that the human system may be able to perform its func- 
tions so as to secure a continuation of healthful and vigorous 
action, throughout the period allotted to human life, it is in- 
dispensably necessary, that, at least one day in seven, should 
be regularly appropriated to cessation from labor, in addition to 
the rest afforded by the regular intervals of night. This opin- 
ion, moreover, is fully corroborated by actual experience, so 
far as opportunity has been afforded for obtaining it. It is 
found, that by a continuation of active labor, without any other 
intermission than that afforded by the regular intervals of night, 
the human system will soon run down and thus the period of 
life be materially shortened. This result is perfectly natural 
in the circumstances supposed, and that it does actually take 
place, will be readily admitted by every careful observer of 
human affairs. 

In the respect just referred to, the Sabbath is especially fa- 
vorable to the laboring part of the community, which, to a 
great extent, is made up of the poor. Were it not that its 
proper observance requires an entire cessation from active labor 
one day in seven, it would be the lot of the most of such per- 
sons from various circumstances, to experience all the evils 
resulting from uninterrupted effort. In the case of the poor, 
the pecuniary circumstances of some would be considered to 
be such as to compel them to labor without intermission, if 
they were permitted to do so, whilst others, whose circumstan- 
ces might not be so straitened, would doubtless be shut up to 
the same course in many cases, by their employers, even if it 
should be under the plea that the success of their business re- 
quires it. The Sabbath thus effectually shields the poor against 
at least one species of oppression, to which they might other- 
wise be subjected by the rapacious employer. 

The moral influence of the Sabbath upon man, which shall 
be more especially considered under a succeeding head, has an 
important bearing upon his physical condition. Many diseases 
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which greatly shorten human life, are contracted by immoral 
indulgences, which the influence of the Sabbath tends to pre- 
vent. This fact is too manifest to admit of the least doubt. 
Every one, who is at all acquainted with human affairs, knows, 
that, as a general thing, every sensualist, whether he be a glut- 
ton or a drunkard or a debauchee, materially shortens his life 
by means of his sinful indulgences. 

But the prolonging of life is not the only result, which the 
proper observance of the Sabbath secures to man in a physical 
point of view. It also greatly contributes to his physical hap- 
piness. Nothing tends more to make life miserable than dis- 
ease, especially when it results from some yiolation either of 
the physical or moral laws of our nature. When the human 
system is disordered, the regular animal functions being inter- 
rupted, the body necessarily suffers pain, and the mind, in con- 
sequence of its intimate connection with the body, also suffers 
with it. The experience of every one fully corroborates this 
statement. The few shortened days of those whose health has 
been destroyed through too incessant an application to labor, 
are consequently spent in misery. And who has not been 
witness to the extreme wretchedness, in which many have been 
compelled to drag out their abbreviated lives, in consequence of 
diseases contracted by such indulgences as the morality of the 
Sabbath prohibits? Were the Sabbath, therefore, to be prop- 
erly observed and permitted to exert its appropriate influence, 
much suffering and unhappiness would be prevented, as well 
as human life prolonged. 


The foregoing remarks are sufficient to exemplify the claim 
of the Sabbath to the peculiar regard challenged for it, as 
grounded upon its physical relation toman. The exemplifica- 
tion of the same claim, as based upon its relation to man in an 
intellectual point of view, shall next receive attention. 

The. intelligence of a people is regarded by all as indispen- 
sable to general happiness. In proportion as it predominates 
in @ community, is it elevated in the scale of social organiza- 
tion and fitted to subserve the great purposes of human exis- 
tence. An intelligent and an ignorant community form as 

22 
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striking a contrast in various points of view, as is capable of 
being presented to human observation. In many respects, 
they are direct antipedes with regard to their influence upon 
the state and the result of the social organization. Intelligence 
constitutes a general blessing, whilst ignorance proves a gen- 
eral curse. 

But few seem to be properly sensible of the intimate con- 
nection, which subsists between the institution of the Sabbath 
and the intelligence of a community. It is not hazarding any 
thing to assert, that just in proportion as the Sabbath is ap- 
preciated and observed by any community, so will its intelli- 
gence be found to be general and extensive. A careful exam- 
ination of the results, as they have been developed in the his- 
tory of every community, it is presumed, would fully corrobo- 
rate this sentiment. And this will not excite any surprise, 
when we consider the character of the intelligence communi- 
cated, and the facilities for imparting it, afforded by the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. 

The instruction communicated by means of the institution 
of the Sabbath, is of the very best and most important kind. 
its direct tendency is to qualify man for the great purposes of 
his being. It furnishes him with the only correct information 
with regard to the origin of all things and the design of their 
creation. It only teaches him the precise nature of his various 
relations to God and his fellow-men, and of the duties devolv- 
ing upon him in consequence of those relations ; and, at the 
same time, presents the only proper motives to a faithful compli- 
ance with his obligations. In connection with what has just 
been adverted to, a great variety of other information is im- 
parted, having more or less bearing upon the great objects of 
human existence. 

The facilities for imparting this instruction, as afforded by 
the Sabbath institution, are peculiarly great. The Sabbath, 
as a day of rest from all servile labor, furnishes regular inter- 
vals of leisure for studying the word of God, and reading de- 
votional books and other works imparting information relative 
to our duties to God and to man. A faithful appropriation of 
the hours of leisure which can be spared from those more espe- 
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cially employed in private devotion and the public exercises of the 
sanctuary, to such reading and study as that referred to, would 
enable any one of ordinary talents to acquire a vast amount 
of information in the course of a few years. Indeed with 
many, especially amongst those whose circumstances in life are 
straitened, such moments of leisure constitute almost the only 
opportunity efforded them for the cultivation of their minds, 
and if an examination were to be faithfully instituted, there 
would doubtless bea greater or less number found in every re- 
ligious community distinguished for their piety and intelligence, 
who are mainly indebted to a faithful improvement of such 
moments of leisure in the way designated, for whatever dis- 
tinction they may have thus attained. 

The Sabbath School is peculiar to the institution of the 
Sabbath. Its connection with the intelligence of a community 
is intimate and important. The youth are regularly gathered 
into it from Sabbath to Sabbath, and instructed in everything 
that relates to their duties and obligations as intelligent and 
immortal beings. The period of life, of which it avails itself 
for imparting its instructions, is also the most favorable to the 
accomplishment of its objects. In childhood and youth the 
mind is tender and peculiarly susceptible of instruction, and is 
besides free from the great disadvantage in the way of im- 
provement, of being already occupied by ideas and sentiments 
previously imbibed. The amount of information acquired by 
the regular scholar of the Sabbath School, and especially of the 
Bible Class frequently attached to it, is almost incredible. 
Many of the present generation are greatly indebted to this 
institution for the distinction they may have attained for intel- 
ligence and piety, and to it many will doubtless yet owe their 
prominence in the same point of view, in generations to come. 

The most prominent medium for communicating instruction, 
as afforded by the institution of the Sabbath, is the public 
preaching of the Gospel. This is especially the case in those 
communities, which are blessed with a well educated as well as 
pious and devoted ministry, which, by the way, suggests an 
important consideration in favor of seeking out and apprecia- 
ting such a ministry. The minister of the Gospel is, in an 
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important sense, the instructor of the people. For this pur- 
pose he is especially called to his work, and in those cases where 
a well cultivated mind, is insisted upon as a necessary qualifi- 
cation, he brings to it, in addition to a heart largely imbued 
with the Spirit of Christ, all the advantages to be derived from 
aregular and thorough education. Thus fitted for his calling, 
the faithful minister appropriates the leisure afforded him from 
other duties during the week, to extending his knowledge and 
preparing himself for the services of the sanctuary, and on the 
Sabbath regularly presents his hearers with the results of his 
labors. In circumstances like these, a community is furnished 
with special opportunities for growing in intelligence as well 
as piety. A stated season is thus fixed for attending regular- 
ly to the improvement of the mind, which would not be enjoyed 
in the absence of the Sabbath. The productions, however, of 
a well cultivated mind, sanctified by the presence of pure reli- 
gion, which are presented at such seasons, whilst they afford 
improvement as well as entertainment to the most intelligent, 
at the same time contain much from which even the most illit- 
erate are capable of deriving profitable instruction. That these 
results may effectually take place, it is, of course, necessary, that 
the instructions from the pulpit, be listened to attentively, and 
with a disposition to receive the truth in all meekness and a 
solemn purpose to profit by it. 

The institution of the Sabbath as a means of intellectual 
improvement, is, in every respect, such as has been described. 
Blot it out of existence in any community, and you take away 
from it an important instrumentality for the promotion of gen- 
eral intelligence. To deprive a people of the Sabbath is to 
subject them toa loss even on the score of mental improve- 
ment, for which it is impossible to provide an adequate substi- 
tute. Such then being the relation of the Sabbath to man in 
an intellectual point of view, it may well challenge for itself 
the particular regard claimed for it. Every one who glories 
in the improvement of our race, will not fail to “call the Sab- 
bath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable,’’ when he re- 
members the intimate connection this day has with our best 
interests in the respect just considered. 
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The relation of the Sabbath to man in a moral point of view 
is more obvious and readily admitted than either of those al- 
ready considered. Nevertheless, it is very doubtful, whether 
the true nature and extent of its bearing in this respect, is as 
generally known and appreciated as it ought to be. 

The Bible, the book from which the institution of the Sab- 
bath is derived, and which constitutes the text-book of all the 
instructions peculiar to it, may justly be pronounced the only 
source of correct morality. The system of morals- which it 
embodies, even in the judgment of the most celebrated infidel 
writers themselves, is the most pure and excellent which has 
ever come to the knowledge of man. The best to be found 
among the most cultivated of heathen nations, are mere empti- 
ness compared with it, and whatever excellence they may pos- 
sess, it is believed, can, in most instances, by careful investi- 
gation, be traced either directly or indirectly to the influence 
of the Bible. 

This system of morals furnishes the basis of the greater part 
of the discussions of the pulpit and of the instructions peculiar 
to the Sabbath, and is closely interwoven with them all. Its 
principles are from time to time distinctly unfolded and pow- 
erfully enforced. The distinction between right and wrong, as 
derived from it, is faithfully delineated. Vice is presented in 
its true character. Its fearful consequences are pointed out 
in all their extent, and every possible argument employed to 
make it hated and shunned. Virtue, on the contrary, is de- 
picted in its living beauty. Its distinguishing nature is clear- 
ly exhibited, so that its practical application may be easily 
understood by all. Its happy results, moreover, are distinctly 
described, and every variety of considerations presented en- 
forcing the exemplification of its principles in our lives. From 
very infancy even until old age, the mind is familiarized with 
these instructions, wherever the Sabbath is faithfully observed. 
The principles of pure morality must, in such circumstances, 
become incorporated with the very frame work of the human 
mind in the earliest stages of its development, and grow with 
its growth and strengthen with its strength, even as it ripens 
into its utmost maturity. When acommunity is brought under 
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such moral influences, it would be strange indeed, should not 
the highest possible tone of morals prevail. And that such a 
result does actually take place in the circumstances contem- 
plated, experience fully corroborates, so far as fit opportunities 
have been afforded for its proper development. Those com- 
munities, which are most distinguished for their observance of 
the Sabbath, are also invariably most distinguished for their 
morality. The relation of the Sabbath to man in a moral 
point of view, it will, therefore, be admitted, likewise furnish- 
es a striking cxemplification of the ground upon which it claims 
to be regarded as “‘a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable.” 


In accordance with the plan marked out for this discussion, 
in exemplifying the ground upon which a special regard is 
challenged for the Sabbath, it yet remains to consider it in its 
relation to man in a religious point of view. This is doubtless 
its most prominent and interesting relation. 

The Great Author of our being well understands the nature 
of man and knows his proneness to forget even those things 
which have the most intimate connection with his best interests, 
and the consequent necessity of furnishing him with something 
that has a direct tendency to remind him continually of his 
relations aud obligations, and thus keep him in the way of 
duty as well as of interest. Such a memorial as his condition 
requires, has been furnished in the institution of the Sabbath. 
Its most prominent design is to promote his spiritual interests. 
In its institution, he is provided with a stated season, return- 
ing at regular intervals, for attending to his religious duties 
and thus preparing himself for that eternal state of being, to 
which the present is but the mere precursor. The Sabbath is 
accordingly, wherever it is properly observed, exclusively ap- 
propriated to the purposes of religion. In every case, in which 
its hours are otherwise employed, they are diverted from their 
legitimate object. 

The Sabbath furnishes a delightful season for private devo- 
tion. Whenever it is faithfully improved, a due proportion of 
it is spent in communion with God in our closets. The soul 
there holds special and intimate intercourse with the author of 
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its existence, and draws large supplies from the store-house of 
his grace. The influence, which such communion with heaven 
exerts upon the general frame and temper of our minds, is 
most happy. It gives rise in our bosom to feelings the most 
joyous, and, at the same time, throws a heavenly cast over the 
whole tenor of our lives. 

The prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures, and the careful 
perusal of such works as are calculated to advance the soul in 
religious knowledge and holiness, form an appropriate part of 
the duties of this day. Some of its hours spent in such em- 
ployment as this, are attended with great profit; as it is the 
purpose of God, that his children should not be ignorant of 
the great truths and principles of his word, and the knowledge 
of these is indispensable to proper religious cultivation itself. 

The public exercises of religion are more especially peculiar 
to the Sabbath day. They bring the people together at stated 
intervals in circumstances the most solemn and interesting, 
and lead to the formation of friendships the most lasting and 
endearing, and the cultivation of Christian fellowship the most 
intimate and sweet. They, moreover, furnish the only oppor- 
tunity for attending to the public acts of religion specifically 
enjoined ; and constitute the grand medium through which the 
ministry communicate instruction. The truly pious man re- 
pairs with joy to the house of God on the Sabbath, and there 
expects to find food for his longing soul. He eagerly drinks 
in the sincere milk of the word, and retires to the place of his 
abode instructed, refreshed and comforted, from the exhibitions 
of divine truth there enjoyed ; and thus finds himself strength- 
ened for the further prosecution of the duties devolving upon 
him in his earthly pilgrimage. 

Such as described, are’ the special purposes to which the 
Sabbath is devoted. Closet and other religious duties are, of 
course, to be attended to during the week in connection with 
our business engagements ; but the Sabbath is given exclusive- 
ly for exercises purely religious. It is indeed to the regular 
return of this day as a season of devotion, that even the duties 
of the week are indebted for all that imparts to them real zest 
and life. Were the return of the Sabbath to be intermitted, 
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the engagements of the world would soon engross the whole of 
our attention and leave no room for acts of devotion. It is 
only the uninterrupted influence of this day, that prevents 
such a result. Without this stated season for devotional exer- 
cises, the great purposes of religion could not be subserved. 
Yea, its existence is indispensable to the very perpetuation of 
religion itself. Remove the Sabbath from any community, 
and not one century will elapse, before it will have become 
involved in as thick a moral darkness as now envelops any of 
the heathen nations. The results, as they have taken place 
in the history of various nations sinee the establishment of 
Christianity, abundantly demonstrate this fact. 

The statements just presented are, we presume, sufficient to 
make it manifest, that the relation which the Sabbath sustains 
to man in a religious point of view, is such as justly to entitle 
it to be regarded by all as “a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable.” 


Having thus briefly exemplified, as proposed, the ground 
upon which a special regard is challenged for the Christian 
Sabbath, we shall proceed to make such improvement of the 
subject as its nature suggests. 

1.) In the first place, it furnishes us with an irresistible ar- 
gument in favor of the divine origin of the Sabbath. The 
whole Providence of God as developed in the history of every 
nation and individual, furnishes incontrovertible evidence of 
the fact, that he, in all his arrangements with man, consults 
his true interests and happiness, and whatsoever has a direct 
tendency to produce these important ends, can invariably be 
traced to him as their source. The Sabbath, in view of the 
several relations it sustains to man, ‘as exemplified in the pres- 
ent discussion, is manifestly designed to promote his highest 
interests for time and eternity. It has an influence attached 
to it, when properly observed, which is beneficial in the high- 
est degree. Such an institution can be derived only from a 
source that is infinitely wise and benevolent ; and it is in every 
way worthy of so distinguished an origin. It is, therefore, 
both a natural and necessary conclusion, that the Sabbath has 
been instituted by God. 
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2.) In the second place, the subject we have been discussing, 
furnishes us with a striking exemplification of the great value 
of the Christian Sabbath. In all that has been said, there is 
not the least exaggeration ; yea, rather, the whole is, at best, 
but a meagre description of the invaluable blessings secured 
by the proper observance of this day. It is but speaking the 
truth with every necessary qualification to say, that, if a com- 
munity can only be kept right with regard to the Sabbath, it 
will be right in everything else essential to its prosperity and 
happiness. Such is the necessary influence of the proper 
observance of this sacred day, that wherever it is appreciated 
and improved as it ought to be, there will there be, as a natural 
consequence, every attention to morals and intelligence, and 
every thing else promotive of human happiness. Just in pro- 
portion as any people value and observe the Sabbath, will they 
be found to be intelligent, moral and happy. The correctness 
of this proposition has been abundantly verified by actual ex- 
perience. Who has ever heard of a habitual Sabbath breaking 
nation, which was, at the same time, distinguished for its morals 
and intelligence? And on the other hand, who has ever heard 
of a community in which the Sabbath is carefully observed, 
whose members are not, at the same time, remarkable for their 
intellectual attainments and correctness of conduct? The 
same experience is true with regard to individuals as well as 
communities. It would be as much of an anomaly to find a 
conscientious observer of the Sabbath, who is, at the same time, 
an ignorant and immoral man, as it would be to find a habitual 
Sabbath breaker, distinguished for his intelligence and virtu- 
ous conduct. Such considerations as these should lead every 
lover of our race to set the highest value upon the Sabbath. 
Feelings of the warmest gratitude should be cherished towards 
God for its institution, and every suitable instrumentality em- 
ployed to secure its proper observance, and thus make it pro- 
motive of the great ends it is designed to subserve. 

3.) In the third place, the subject of the present discussion 
teaches us the great necessity and importance, that the Sab- 
bath be properly observed. Whilst this institution is calcula- 
ted to secure all the blessings ascribed to it, it must be remem- 
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bered, that a proper observance of it is indispensable to such a 
result. Upen this presumption only, all the beneficial influence 
attributed to it, has been predicated. A habitual violation of 
the Sabbath will necessarily defeat all the purposes of its insti- 
tution. It is only in proportion as it is properly observed, 
that it subserves its invaluable ends. This result is perfectly 
natural as well as necessary. How important and necessary, 
therefore, is it, .that it should be sacredly observed! And how 
careful should we be to observe it aright ourselves, and to se- 
cure its proper observance by those under our control! Its 
hours not required by works of necessity and mercy, should be 
sacredly and conscientiously appropriated to the purposes for 
which they are given. They should all be spent in private 
devotion, in reading and studying God's word, and such other 
books as will add to our religious knowledge and improvement, 
and in carefully and devoutly attending upon the public wor- 
ship of the sanctuary. Everything that necessarily interferes 
with such an improvement of the Sabbath, such as travelling, 
visiting, unnecessary sleep, idle conversation, secular reading, 
sitting idly at our doors or standing in the high-ways or at the 
corners of the streets, should be scrupulously avoided by our- 
selves, and prevented as far as possible in others. 

4.) In the fourth place, the subject discussed teaches us, 
that the obligation to keep the Sabbath, rests upon ali men. 
As is evident from the discussion in which we have been 
engaged, that the duty ef observing the Sabbath is a moral one, 
and as such, extends to every individual without exception, 
who has the natural power to perform it. That the Sabbath 
may effectually subserve the purposes of its institution, it is 
necessary that it be sacredly kept by all. Just so far as any 
one fails to give it such an observance, is he instrumental in 
defeating its legitimate objects. The veriest sinner that walks 
our streets is under just as much obligation to keep the Sab- 
bath, as the holiest saint on earth. This truth is not realized 
as it ought to be. The impression with many seems to be, that 
the professor of religion only is bound to keep the Sabbath, 
whilst the non-professor is exempt from this duty. But never 
was a greater mistake committed, and it is to be feared, that it 
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will be discovered by some only after it shall have been taught 
them by their sad experience, when it shall be forever too late 
fo correct it. All are answerable to God for their conduct 
with respect tothe Sabbath. Whatever influence we may have 
exerted in preventing its proper observance, must be as strict- 
ly accounted for as any of our violations of it in person. Our 
public men, our politicians, our bar-room and tavern-door 
loungers, and our street blockaders, who habitually break the 
Sabbath, and are ever and anon to be met with by the Chris- 
tian on his way to the sanctuary, are at best but blighting 
curses upon our community, cormorants who greedily feed 
upon the vitals of our common happiness, in consequence of 
the baneful influence of their wicked conduct, and all this, 
whilst they may prate largely about the best interests of the 
dear people ; and will at last have a fearful account to render 
at the judgment bar of God. Oh that they might indeed be 
wise and would consider and amend their ways, before it shall 
be forever too late ! 

5.) In the fifth and last place, the subject discussed furnish- 
es us with an important test of Christian character. If the 
blessings resulting from the proper observance of the Sabbath 
be such as represented in this discussion, the individual who 
has experienced the power of godliness in his soul, will, as a 
matter of course, place the highest value upon this sacred day, 
in consequence of its intimate connecticn with the cultivation 
of religion, and be careful to observe it himself and strive to 
promote its observance amongst others. The regard then, 
which any one entertains for this holy day, is, by no means, 
an uncertain or unimportant test, by which to try his religious 
character. As his religion is, so will be his regard for the 
Sabbath. Each professing Christian then, would do well, 
to try himself by this test. He should, accordingly, ask him- 
self, what are the views which he entertains of the Sabbath? 
How does he feel in reference to its proper observance? Can 
he, indeed, “ call it a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable?” 
Is he careful to improve its hours in private devotion, in pe- 
rusing God's word, in reading devotional and religious books, 
and in devoutly attending upon the public exercises of the 
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sanctuary? Does he allow himself to indulge in nothing, that 
tends to defeat the purposes to which it is especially appro- 
priated? Is he diligent in his efforts to promote its propet 
observance amongst all over whom he has influence? Does he 
keep his children from the streets on the Sabbath and direct 
their steps to the house of God and the Sabbath School, and 
endeavor to instruct them in the things of religion? Does he 
enjoin it upon his apprentices and servants to keep the Sab- 
bath, instead of allowing them to stand at the corners of the 
streets, or run at large in the fields, as is too often the case 
with many, and does he, at the same time, furnish them with 
every opportunity and encouragement to attend to this duty ? 
How stand matters with him with respect to the several partic- 
ulars referred to? Each one should solemnly examine him- 
self in reference to these points, as in the presence of God. 
We may rest assured, if the consciences of any accuse them 
of having failed to come up to their duty with respect to the 
observance of the Sabbath, just to the extent that they do so, 
is there reason to suspect some deficiency in their religious 
character. A Sabbath breaking Christian is a contradiction 
in terms. In all cases where there is any defect in attention 
to the observance of the Sabbath, there is just cause for alarm. 
And no one, as he regards his interests for time and eternity, 
should rest satisfied, until he shall be able to say, from happy 
experience, that he does indeed “ call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honorable.” 
Chambersburg, Pa. 8. R. F. 
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Arr. III.—SKETCHES OF A TRAVELER FROM GREECE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, ASIA MINOR, SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


-—- 


VI. MY TRAVELS IN SYRIA. 


I. DAMASCUS AND MOUNT LEBANON, 


«« It deserved in truth to be called the City of Jove and the eye of all the 
East, the sacred and magnificent Damascus, I say, surpassing every other 
region, both in the beauty of its teniples and sanctuaries, the serenity of its 
climate, the abundance and transparency of its waters, and the exuberant 
richness of its soil.”” Jutran Emp., Episr. XXIV. 

Havine visited Jerusalem and the most interesting parts of 
Palestine during the spring of 1844, we, on our return to 
Beirut, passed along Mount Lebanon and stopped a few days 
at Deir-el-Kamar, the principal city of the Druzes. Though 
all the inhabitants of the mountain, Druzes as well as Maronite 
Christians, were armed at that time, and disputes and feuds 
now and then arose among them, the country was, nevertheless, 
considered safe, and the numerous European travelers fear- 
lessly enjoyed their excursions on the Lebanon without any 


molestation from the Arabs. Different was the situation of - 


Palestine, where a destructive civil war was raging in the plains 
of Galilee and on the Samarian highlands, and several parties 
of pilgrims, just returning from the Easter festival at Jerusa- 
lem, had been attacked and robbed by the wild Arab bands of 
Nabulus. 

At Deir-el-Kamar, (the convent of the moon,) we found a 
Turkish garrison quartered in the beautiful, but now nearly 
dilapidated palaces of the old Emir-Beshir on Mount Beteddin. 
The Druzes were in possession of the upper town. They daily 
appeared fully armed on the bazaars of the lower city, which is 
only inhabited by the more quiet and industrious Christians. 
We left the convent of the hospitable Maronites on the thir- 
teenth of May, and descended to the mill on the bridge of the 
river Damour, one of the loveliest spots in Syria. Our road 
then passed through lofty pine forests covering the sides of 
the mountain, and towards sunset we reached the intervening 
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heights, from which we enjoyed the full view of the rich plain 
of es-Sahil, the distant city of Beirut, and the broad expanse 
of the Mediterranean. The Christians in the village of Ainub 
offered us hospitality for the night, and after a most romantic 
descent the next morning through deep dells and over bold 
eminences crowned with villages, convents, and gardens, we at 
noon arrived at Beirut, where we took up our quarters in the 
well known hotel of Battista, and instantly made preparations 
for our excursion to Damascus. 

It had previously been the plan to start for Anturah, and 
passing by the ancient cedars in the high region of Jebel-Makmel 
to descend to the plain of Ba’albek ; but the weather being 
still very unsettled, and deep snows covering the higher moun- 
tain-passes, we preferred to take this interesting route on our 
return, and at present to strike into the great caravan route 
directly for Damascus. 

By the kind attention of Dr. De Forest, we were soon pro- 

vided with good horses and an honest Arab dragoman, Mus- 
tapha, attached to the American mission, who proved to be a 
clever servant, but understanding neither Italian nor Greek, 
and but very imperfectly the English language, and being un- 
acquainted with the routes of the Lebanon, he was of little use 
as a guide or interpreter. 
. In all travels through the Levant, the first day’s journey is 
extremely troublesome and unpleasantly retarded by the diffi- 
culty of assembling the saddle-horses, mules and drivers, and 
by their unskilfulness in loading the tents and baggage. A 
large khan in the pine-forest of Hursh-Beirut had been fixed 
for our starting point, but it was not until late in the afternoon 
on the seventeenth of May that our party could be assembled, 
and servants and horses got ready for departure. Saad-Pasha, 
the governor of Syria, was just maneuvring his army on the 
sands, south of the city, and on our meeting the marching col- 
umns of Turkish horse and artillery in the narrow lanes, hem- 
med in with vines and prickly pear, we were again detained by 
the most picturesque scenes of Oriental warfare. 

At last, getting clear of the press, and uniting with our at- 
tendants at the khan, we passed westward through the plain 
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and ascended the declivities of Mount Lebanon. The vine- 
yards and mulberry plantations now became more rare, and 
soon discontinued altogether ; and on the barren, rocky path, 
we in six hours arrived at the Khan Hussein, where we took 
up our quarters for the night. This nearly ruined khan lies 
in a dreary situation, on the top of a stony hill overlooking the 
wide range of the Lebanon. Groups of Arabs were sitting at 
their evening meal round the fires before the entrance. The 
interior of the mud-walled rooms looked so comfortless, that 
we preferred to pitch our tents beneath some mulberry trees at 
a distance from the khan. But the night became stormy ; and 
the rain pouring down the declivity penetrated into the tents 
and rendered repose impossible. Though in so southern a 
latitude, and in the most pleasant season of the year, the morn- 
ing air was chilly and raw, and the dismal conglomeration of 
clouds rising from the sea, surrounded us on all sides, and 
shrouded the distant view to the plain of Beirut and the coast. 
We departed at seven o'clock, and the sky soon began to elear 
up. At another khan, er-Rawish, we met a large caravan re- 
turning from Damascus with a quantity of hides ; and on the 
steep descent of a western spur of the Lebanon, which north- 
ward sinks precipitously down on the deep valley of el-Metn, 
we distinguished the picturesque village Humana, embosomed 
in groves of pine, cypresses, and far-spreading olive woodg, 
above which arise the towers of the convent el-Rhugin. Be- 
yond the lower ridges, the view extends to the large monastery 
Deir-Mar-Yohanna, well known from the Arab printing estab- 
lishment, and the many religious and miscellaneous works pub- 
lished there during the last century. 

The snow-clad heights of Jebel-Rihan, the loftiest ridge of 
the Lebanon, now appeared on the east, while the coast, with 
Beirut, the bays of St. George and Juneh, stretched far below, 
and the broad belt of the Mediterranean, here and there stud- 
ded with a white sail on the horizon, closed the magnificent 
panorama on the west. 

The upper regions of the Lebanon are rocky and desert. 
Numerous rills, forming small cascades, are descending to the 
more level table-land, el-Jurd, on the soutli-west, where, on a fine 
meadow, herds of cattle and some horses and mules were grazing. 
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At noon we approached the pass el-Mughitheh, and the dis- 
tant blue mountains of the Anti-Lebanon, beyond the broad 
valley of the Buka’a, seemed to fill out the deep gap between 
the high, rugged, and totally barren tops of the Lebanon. We 
descended through a winding defile to the Khan Murad, where 
we stopped and left our horses grazing on the border of a large 
brook, Ain-el-Hajel, carrying down the waters from Jebel- 
Kuneiyseh, and forming a pretty cataract near the khan. In 
another hour we arrived at the castle and village of Kabyleh, 
where we for the first time enjoyed the full view of the plain 
of the Buka’a, the ancient Coele Syria, and the entire ridge of 
the Anti-Lebanon as far as the great Hermon or Jebel-es-Sheik, 
all covered with snow, and beautifully glittering in the deep 
blue sky. The castle of Kabyleh, formerly commanding the 
pass, now lies in ruins. It was destroyed during the wars of 
the Metawileh and the Druze chieftan Emir-Beshir. The car- 
avan road does not descend there to the plain, but it continues 
on the eastern slope of Jebel-Kuneiyseh through a beautiful 
variety of pine, agnus castus, and oak, crossing numerous rills 
to the large village el-Mekseh. We here struck across the 
fertile but thinly cultivated plain toward the river Litany. 
Gallopping briskly along on the green sward we approached a 
camp of gipsies. The ugly-looking women were cooking round 
their fires; all was wretchedness and misery. The moment 
we passed among the tents, two or three guns were discharged, 
but I believe without any intention to hurt us. We halted, 
however, and on the arrival of our muleteers, crossed the river 
Litany on a stone bridge, and entered the village el-Merdj. 
Nowhere in Syria does the traveler meet with so much poverty 
and misery as in the villages of this delightful plain. The 
filth of the mud-walled huts, and the squalidness in dress and 
appearance of the inhabitants, surpass all conception. Seeing 
no possibility of finding any accommodation in the village, we 
pitched our tents on a hill near the river, and resolved to spend 
the Sabbath there as quietly as we might. Our Maronite 
muleteers now fastened lines along the tents, to which they 
tied the horses, throwing heaps of green barley and grass be- 
fore them, while Mustapha kindled a fire between ar of 


stones and prepared our supper. 
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The site of our encampment was highly beautiful. It was 
placed on a hillock, north of el-Merdj, surrounded by corn- 
fields ; in front, at a distance of eight miles, we had the lofty, 
rugged range of the Lebanon, whose steep and precipitous off- 
sets toward the plain were partly covered with wood, the snowy 
peaks of Jebel-Kuneiyseh and Jebel-Sunnin glittering brilliant- 
ly in the sun, just setting behind them. Opposite, in the east, 
rose the more barren chain of the Anti-Lebanon, terminating 
on the south-east with the huge bulk of Jebel-es-Sheik, which 
formed an immense dome of snow like Mont Blanc in Savoy. 
Its shining glaciers descended along its ravines towards the 
lower regions from which numerous rills flow down to the Lit- 
any, the Hasbeiya and the Jordan. North and south, the 
plain of the Buka’a, partly cultivated, but all over covered 
with the most luxurious carpets of fragrant flowers and shrubs, 
extends between the two parallel ridges. On the north it 
opens towards Ba’albek, but on the south ata distance of eight 
miles, near the pass of esh-Shukiff, the surrounding mountains 
close the view. Desolation is the general feature of the plain, _ 
and few trees are to be seen on the banks of the Litany. 
Zaleh, the most populous town on the eastern slope of Mount 
Lebanon, is not seen from el-Merdj, being hid by a projecting 
range of rocks, nor the more distant ruins of Ba’albek ; but on 
the south east of the Anti-Lebanon appears the village and 
tower of el-Andjar, and nearer on a hill the ruins of a castle, 
which seems formerly to have defended the passage of the 
stone bridge over the Litany river, the Isr-Temmir. 

The sun now set behind the Lebanon, coloring the snows on 
the eastern mountains with the gorgeous tints of evening. The 
plain and surrounding heights were soon reposing in the shade 
of night, but the lofty peak of the Hermon, still for a long 
while continued all in a blaze, reflecting its deep purple hues 
on the upper sky. 

We walked through the fields, enjoying the refreshing even- 
ing breeze and the rural tranquility around us, and then par- 
took of a frugal supper before the tents, without being troubled 
by the importunate curiosity of the villagers, as at Bereitan 
and other places in the Buka’a. 

28 
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The following Sunday, the 18th of May, we as usual made 
a day of rest. A large caravan of Druzes from the Hauran, 
east of Damascus, passed our encampment and confirmed the 
report of the perfect safety of that part of the country. Soon 
afterwards a brilliant cavalcade of Turks, with their ladies and 
slaves, arrived from Damascus, and after a short halt on the 
banks of the river, proceeded on their route to Zahleh. 

The whole plain of the Litany now belongs to the Pashalic 
of Damascus. The southern part of it, properly called the 
Buka’a, is inhabited by Mohammedans and Maronite Chris- 
tians ; the northern district of Ba’albek by the Metawileh or 
Mutoualis, Muslim heretics of the sect of Aly. During the 
middle of the eighteenth century they formed a warlike tribe, 
mustering more than ten thousand well armed horse, who, in 
the year 1807, subdued the whole plain, and capturing Sour, 
(Tyre) on the coasts of the Mediterranean, succeeded in keep- 
ing up their communication with France and Italy. But being 
vanquished in many bloody conflicts, by the Druze chieftan, Emir 
Beshir, they lost Zaleh, their stronghold on the Lebanon, and 
were driven back to the plain. Ba’albek, their capital, was 
burnt and all their villages on the Anti-Lebanon destroyed. Thus 
the Metawileh lost their influence and power, and the few re- 
maining wrecks of this fanatic sect are now fast mouldering 
away and may perhaps soon disappear altogether. These re- 
ligious wars between the different tribes of Syria, the more 
recent military operations of Ibrahim-Pasha, and the long en- 
campment of his numerous cavalry in the plain during the 
years 1836-40, have almost annihilated the population and 
agriculture of this fertile, healthy, and delightful region. 

The river Litany—the ancient Leontes—has its principal 
source at Tell-Hushbein in the upper valley, four or five miles 
west of Ba’albek. - In its course south, through the plain, it 
receives several rivulets and the fine, copious stream, el-Berdu- 
ny, descending from the Lebanon through the city of Zahleh. 

At the bridge of el-Merdj, its breadth is only twenty feet; 
further down, the plain straitens to a narrow dell, and the river 
passes in a western direction through a gorge between preci- 
pices of immense height. These rocks are formed on the north 
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by the wild cliffs of esh-Shukif, where still are seen the ruins 
of the extensive Castle of Belfort, often mentioned in the his- 
tory of the Crusades, and on the south by the lower chain of 
Merdj-Ayun, running down towards Safed and the lake of 
Tiberias. Emerging from the mountains and changing its 
name to el-Kasimiyeh, it discharges itself into the Mediterra- 
nean, three miles north of Sour, (Tyre,) at the old ruinous 
khan el-Kasimiyeh. From the high-vaulted bridge near the 
khan, we, on our pilgrimage to Jerusalem in March, had en- 
joyed a most delightful view of the river, whose source in the 
upper Buka’a we were going to visit a fortnight later. 

Next morning, Monday the 20th, we were detained for some 
hours by an unpleasant accident, which, during the night be- 
fore, had befallen our horses. Not being accustomed to the 
fat green barley, which our muleteers had heaped before them, 
some of the horses suddenly contracted a swelling of the stom- 
ach, which proved fatal to a fine bay horse belonging to one of 
the gentlemen. The Maronite villagers were of course as ig- 
norant of veterinary affairs as the muleteers ; they all gathered 
around the poor animal, struggling on the ground, but were 
unable to give it the least assistance. The drivers, bewailing 
their expiring horse, rent their turbans in utter dismay, and 
gallopped up and down with the other horses in order to keep 
them in constant motion and prevent the injurious effects of 
the fresh grass which they had swallowed too copiously. . All 
the inhabitants of the village had surrounded our tents, and it 
was not without a good deal of clamor and quarrelling that we 
got another horse from the village to serve for the journey to 
Damascus, and afterwards to be sent back from Beirut. 

The morning was again rainy and cold, and the clouds hung 
on the mountains like a gray ceiling, spread out between the 
Lebanon and the opposite range of the Anti-Lebanon. 

At seven o’clock we were in the saddle, and striking across 
the plain, we arrived in an hour at the base of this latter ridge, 
where, on one of its projecting spurs, we passed a ruinous cas- 
tle, and another miserable village. Although a heavy shower 
was falling fast all the while, we continued our trot through 
the stony, barren and dreary chains of the Anti-Lebanon, leav- 
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ing at a small distance on our right a solitary mill, and ap- 
proached at noon the pass of Wady-el-Kurun, (the valley of 
the horn,) a rugged, deep dell, having high limestone rocks on 
both sides, partly topped with stunted firand oak. This is the 
dangerous defile where carayans so often are attacked and plun- 
dered by the roving Druzes of Hashbeiya. I had expected 
that our route would ascend to some high table-land, with far- 
extending views to the plains of the Buka’a, Damascus and the 
Hauran, but I was sadly disappointed, when we almost imper- 
ceptibly approached the water-shed of the Anti-Lebanon, with- 
out obtaining any distant prospect at all. Indeed, at a dis- 
tance of six hours’ ride from el-Merdj, we were again descend- 
ing along a clear, purling brook, running eastward to the plain 
of Damascus. The heat in the deep glen became very oppres- 
sive. We, therefore, dismounted among the thorny hedges, 
which hemmed in the path, and preparing an awning with the 
canvass of our tents, we enjoyed our lunch near the brook. 
The scenery was wild, but pleasing ; herds of cattle and goats 
were grazing on the banks. At twoo’clock, P. M., we depart- 
ed for the village of Demas. Following the brook we soon 
cleared the high-peaked: mountain, and entered upon a still 
more barren and hilly country. Immense swarms of locusts 
were rattling and whizzing around us in all directions. The 
ground was literally covered with them, and fluttering in thick 
masses around our horses, they almost obscured the rays of 
the sun. They were of that large light-brown species 1 had 
formerly seen at Athens, where the Greek government paid the 
okka with fifty lepta or eight cents, in order to induce the Al- 
banian peasants of Attica to destroy them in their nests early 
in the spring. 

At a distance of five miles on the north we distinguished the 
dark stripe of the beautiful gardens and olive-groves bordering 
the river Burrada, on its course towards Damascus. From the 
top of a steep, barren hill, which we reached at four o’clock, a 
most singular prospect extended before us. Nota single tree 
or green speck appeared on the undulating horizon, where dis- 
tant yellow and sandy hills obstructed the view on all aides. 
But in the south arose the gigantic masses of Mount Hermon, 
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clad in its glittering helmet, and north, the steep ravines of the 
Anti-Lebanon, stretching away toward Zebdany on the road to 
Ba’albek. Before us lay the village of Demas at the base of 
the hill. The terraced inclosures, an ancient acqueduct, and 
other ruins, showed it to have been formerly a thriving town, 
and itis still the resting place of the caravans between Damascus 
and Beirut. The low, flat-roofed huts were all built of mud, 
but they looked clean and snug compared with those of the 
Buka’a. The Arab inhabitants kindly offered us their dwell- 
ings for our accommodation; but the weather being fine we 
preferred pitching our tents on a hill outside the village in 
front of the majestic Jebe!-es-Sheik, where, surrounded by the 
lilac-colored hills of the desert and in expectation within a few 
hours of beholding the wonders of Damascus, we passed a de- 
lightful evening. . 

At sunrise next morning, all was bustle in our little camp. 
Our breakfast was soon finished, the tents struck, and we start- 
ed at six o’clock through the most bleak and dreary region I 
ever saw. Now and then we had a glimpse of the distant val- 
ley of the Burrada with its gardens and groves, or we met 
some armed parties of Turks, or a caravan of Maronite mule- 
teers returning from Damascus ; but the monotony of the land- 
scape was continually increasing, when, three hours after leav- 
ing Demas, we descended into a defile surrounded by high con- 
ical hills, which looked like extinct volcanoes, bare, brown, 
stony, and covered with parched grass and stunted shrubs. In 
vain I turned my horse off the caravan road and with some 
difficulty ascended the heights. One range of chalky hills was 
towering above another, and the heat became oppressive in 
this labyrinth of straggling passages, winding through the 
desert region, when all on a sudden a distant view of the beau- 
tiful plain of Damascus opened upon us. Beyond the dusty 
and sunburnt rocks in the foreground, the immense Ghutah— 
the paradise of es-Shem—stretched eastward, and was bounded 
on the north by the hills of Kashioun, and on the south by the 
more distant violet-tinged mountains of el-Hauran, while on 
the dim and hazy horizon we distinguished the extensive lake 


Bahr el-Merdj, (the Lake of the Meadow,) wherein the Burra- 
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na, descending from the Anti-Lebanon, and watering the 
Ghutah, empties itself. From out the thick-set groves and 
gardens, like a vast forest spreading throughout the whole plain, 
arises the noble city of Dimeshk or Damascus, with its numer- 
ous mosques, cupolas, minarets and towers, embellishing the 
view and breaking the outline of the white flat-roofed buildings, 
which extend in an immense length of three or four miles, 
north and south, while the breadth of the city is comparatively 
very small. On our left the river Burrada, issuing from the 
mountains in many rivulets, diffuses itself through the gardens, 
and beyond it, on a height, appears on light arches a large 
Saracenic kubbet, or cupola, consecrated to the most revered 
of all the mystical Sheiks, Mohijeddin-al-Arabi. 

This picture of fertility and life, bordering on the bleak and 
solitary desert, this glowing Oriental sky, diffusing such an 
indescribable charm over the landscape ; even these light pur- 
ple vapors, which like a faint and transparent shroud, arose 
above the gardens and the city, all contributed to enhance the 
enchanting effect of a scenery which, seen in a cold northern 
climate, beneath a gray and cloudy sky, would present nothing 
very remarkable. The glorious plain before us, and in order 
to impress on our memory this admirable prospect, we stopped 
for half an hour near a little round dome on the verge of the 
last spur of the mountain, immediately above the plain; but 
the heat being overpowering, and our attendants not yet ma- 
kiug their appearance with the baggage, we galloped down to 
the gardens, and passing through a straggling hamlet on the 
outskirts of the groves, entered the shady retreat, and awaited 
the arrival of our muleteers on the banks of the river. The 
road through the gardens is very pleasant; it runs beneath 
majestic chesnut trees, poplars, plantains, and sycamores, on 
both sides bordering the gardens, and forming a dense forest 
of beautiful fruit trees. Here and there some richly painted 
kiosks, country houses or mosques with soaring minarets, peep 
out from among the thickets. We passed the Burrada several 
times on stone bridges, and after an hour’s ride we suddenly 
lighted upon a low mud-wall with a low entrance, crossing the 
road. This was the gate of Damascus! Turkish sentinels of 
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regular infantry were on guard. As they took no notice of us, 
our long cavalcade proceeded slowly along the principal street 
to the great bazar. 

Damascus is now a more agreeable residence to European 
travelers than formerly. During the time before the Egyptian 
conquest, its fanatic inhabitants would not permit Christians 
to enter the city on horseback. The Frank travelers were 
insulted by the insolent military or tumultuous mob, torn down 
from their horses, beat and wounded, while their European 
dress everywhere exposed them to the derision and taunts of 
tbe Muslims.* Such insolence was even offered to M. de Lam- 
artine and other travelers on their visit to Damascus, so late 
as 1832. It was principally during the passage and return of 
the great caravan of the Mecca pilgrims, that Christians and 
Jews would suffer ill-treatment by the fanatic hadjies ; but the 
severe government of Ibrahim-Pasha soon put a stop to all 
these disorders. When the Damascene Muslims complained 
to Ibrahim-Pasha, that the Giaurs, or Christian Infidels, dared 
to mount on horseback in the sacred city, a right conceded 
only to orthodox Mohammedans, the Egyptian commander 
scornfully replied: “If you consider it a privilege for the 
Muslims to sit higher and bestride taller animals than the Chris- 
tians, well, then, you may mount the camels and leave the hor- 
ses to the Christians!” He even gave the command of the 
unruly city to a Christian general, the prudent and brave 
Bakary-Bei, who with vigor and justice kept up the most per- 
fect order in Damascus. Yet the bigotry and intolerance of 
the people remained undiminished, though they dared not man- 
ifest their feelings, except in sullen looks and stifled words. 
A terrible instance of this was the deplorable persecutions 
against the unhappy Jews in 1838. But the subsequent defeat 
and expulsion of the Egyptian army in 1840, by the united 
British and Austrian troops, the establishment of different 
European consulates, and the continual visits of numerous par- 
ties of travelers from Europe and America, soon produced the 
same effect here in Damascus as in other parts of the Levant, 


* The Arabs have the proverb, ‘‘ Shami, shoumi,” i. e. The man of Damas- 
cus is wicked. 
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and the Christians may now visit every part of the city and its 
environs with perfect safety. Even English ladies now walk 
or ride through the bazars as freely as if they were in Europe, 
and our party met with the same good will and attention here 
as in Jerusalem or Beirut. Travelers were formerly obliged 
to demand hospitality in the Franciscan convent, which is 
small, dark and uncomfortable. But lately a hotel in Euro- 
pean style had been established, which was recommended to us 
in Beirut. Mustapha, therefore, led on our caravan to a mud- 
walled house, situated in a narrow lane near the eastern gate. 
The exterior looked bad enough, but how great was our aston- 
ishment, on entering through a narrow. passage, to find our- 
selves all at once, as with the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 
transported to an Oriental palace, more romantic and beautiful 
than my fancy ever had realized before. We stood in the 
centre of an elegant court, paved with white marble and sur- 
rounded with picturesque Saracenic buildings, all glittering 
with gildings and bright colors. The long corridors were sup- 
ported on pointed arches; a high vaulted niche—the Liwan 
ef the Damascenes, where they receive company—opened on 
the left, and in front of it a sparkling fountain diffused fresh- 
ness around and irrigated the luxuriant laurels, orange and 
lemon trees, clustering along the reservoirs. Nor were the 
halls and other apartments inferior in ornaments to the court. 
This palace belonged formerly to a wealthy merchant, on whose 
death the heirs let it to a Piedmontese officer, Signor Persiani, 
to serve as a hotel. 

In the afternoon we all assembled in the divan, or sitting 
room, the most spacious and splendidly decorated apartment 
in the house. Ceilings and walls were laid out in mirrors 
above, below, and all around, with gildings and marbles. Rich 
ottomans and cushions covered the estrades, or elevated stages 
running along the walls, while in the middle of the marble floor 
stood a beautiful fountain, forming a jet d'eau, whose waters, 
murmuring softly day and night, gave a delicious coolness to 
the atmosphere. By a flight of stairs we ascended to the glit- 
tering eka’a, or dining-room, where an elegant dinner was 
served. Our attentive host had embellished the table not only 
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with a variety of flowers and fragrant shrubs, but with a most 
curious exhibition of those faxciful compositions of confection- 
ery, for which Damascus enjoys so great a reputation through- 
out the Orient. 

I have given these particulars, in order to testify to the ac- 
euracy of other travelers, who, like ourselves, have felt delight- 
ed with the beautiful mansion and attentive politeness of Signor 
Persiani, and after the fatigue of their rides through the moun- 
tains of Syria, have acknowledged their satisfaction at the 
sudden transition from the discomforts and dangers of their 
encampments in the desert, to this pleasant residence at Da- 
mascus, combining all the comforts of a European hotel, with 
the picturesque beauty and romance of an Oriental palace. 

I must, therefore, wonder and smile at the morbid fastidious- 
ness of the well-known English authoress, Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau, who appears to have carried her skeptical censorious- 
ness from the United States along with her to the fairy lands 
of the East. 

‘The Italian hotel,” says she, “ has been vaunted by some 
visitors to Damascus, and it was /udicrous to read on the spot 
the descriptions with which English readers have been supplied 
of the court-yard and apartments of this hotel. As for the 
apartments, that which was given to us was so perilously damp 
and infested with beetles, that we refused to stop there a se- 
cond night; and five snails were found in their slime under my 
bed!” What ahorror! Poor Miss Harriet, even after thy 
escapade in the wilderness, to be tormented with wizzing bee- 
tles and slimy snails in the paradise of Damascus ! 

At the delightful hour of sunset, when the muezzins from 
all the minarets are calling the faithful to prayer, we mounted 
our horses and took a ride through the city. It is indeed totally 
different from any the traveler has seen in the Levant. Ac- 
cording to all I had heard and read about Damascus, I expect- 
ed to find the outside of the houses extremely mean and shab- 
by, the streets dirty, narrow, and even dangerous to pass on 
account of the number of wild dogs, barking and snapping at the 
European travelers. But in all this I founda great exaggera- 
tion. The houses of Damascus are indeed low and flat-roofed; 
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they are overcast with a light yellow clay, which has a certain 
gloss resembling stucco, and can in no wise be compared with 
the ornamented stone buildings of Italy, or the elegant red 
brick houses of England and America. But they look less 
sombre and tarnished than the huge and gloomy stone-built 
structures of Jerusalem and Beirut, with their dark vaults and 
latticed terraces. The windows towards the streets are few, 
narrow, and closed with Turkish blinds, having small wooden 
balconies with flower pots. It is the interior of the houses in 
Damascus, with their courts, fountains, open corridors, rose- 
bowers, and orange trees, which unite good taste, splendor and 
comfort. From the Pasha and Bey of the highest standing 
down to the shop-keeper and mechanic, all their habitations 
are constructed after the same manner. This true old Sara- 
cenic style of architecture is still used in Southern Spain, and 
the interiors of the houses in Seville are said to resemble those 
of Damascus. The streets there are generally irregular, as in 
all Oriental countries, but well shaded, and wider than those 
of Cairo or Smyrna. They conveniently admit two foot pas- 
sengers to move with safety on each side of a loaded camel. In 
others two or even more camels may go abreast. 

Several of the larger streets of Damascus are exceedingly 
picturesque, and present to the painter an inexhaustible source 
of beautiful and striking specimens of architecture, as well as 
of groups and costumes. In Damascus we see the Eastern 
world in its full purity, variety and beauty, without any un- 
pleasant mixture of the insipid and colorless every-day life of 
Europe. In the Tarick-el-Mustakim, or Straight street, a con- 
tinuation of the great bazar, and terminating at the eastern 
gate—the Bab-Sherkeh—is a never-ceasing movement of car- 
avans, arriving or departing. At the fine fountain on the ba- 
zar, gushing forth from a marble font, St. Paul according to 
tradition, was baptised by Ananias, and the Arabs believe that 
the latter lies buried beneath the pavement. Nearer towards 
Bab-Sherkeh, we visited the house of Judas, the residence of 
St. Paul during his sojourn in Damascus.* It is a subterra- 





* “ Arise and go into the street which is called Straight, and inquire in 
the house of Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus.” —Acts ix. 11. 
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nean chamber with an altar at the upper end, where mass is 
performed by the Catholics. This dark and damp abode, with 
its iron-grated door, resembles more a prison than an apart- 
ment of a private dwelling house. 

Outside the old gate Bab-Sherkeh, the immense burial 
grounds extend southward to the Bab-Giazur, the gate of St. 
Paul, now walled up, where the apostle is said to have been let 
down in a basket, during the night. 

The ancient city walls on this side are in good preservation, 
and defended by round towers of considerable strength. Du- 
ring the siege of the Crusaders in 1148, the kings of France 
and Germany here in vain attempted to storm the city. Near 
the gate I remarked, on a square tower, an armorial ensign 
with two lions, some fleurs-de-lis and palm branches, and an 
Arabic inscription on a marble slab ; no doubt some relic from 
the middle ages. 

Yet far more interesting is the broad Harat-el-Derwishie or 
Street of the Derwishes, a well-paved avenue running for nearly 
three miles north and south, through the full length of the city 
towards the Hauran. I consider it, without comparison, the 
finest street in the Levant. It begins south of the great Ba- 
zar. An immense Saracenic yault, highly ornamented and 
occupied by stores, where horse-trappings, saddles, and lances 
are sold, opens upon the ancient mosque es-Zabumeh, built by 
Sultan Daher. This splendid building, with its two large cu- 
polas and fanciful minaret, stands at the beginning of the Ha- 
rat, which on both sides is lined with highly picturesque chap- 
els, palaces and mosques, of the times of the Khalifs. Moa- 
wiah, the Ommiade, made Damascus the capital of the Arabic 
empire.in the year 661. The following rulers of that dynasty 
and their successors, the Abbasides, down to Elmansor in the 
ninth century, who removed his residenee to Bagdad on the 
banks of the Tigris, continued to embellish Damascus with mon- 
uments which, though all in ruins, still to this day show the 
exquisite taste and excellent workmanship of the Saracens. 

The traveler must not expect to find uniformity of style and 
character in the appearance of the Eastern cities. In Damas- 
cus, stores, workshops, or coffee-houses often stand in the same 
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front with the most gorgeous palaces of the Ommiades. 
But this variety, instead of lessening the effect of the whole, 
seemed to me rather to heighten it, because it everywhere ex- 
hibits so many pleasant pictures of the occupations and man- 
ners of the people. On the Harat, all the werk-shops are open, 
and the manufacturers of cotton, silk, and leather carry on 
their work in the open air on each side of the street. 

The construction of the mosques at Damascus differs essen- 
tially from those of the Ottoman Turks at Brusa and Constan- 
tinople. Their walls are formed of red, white, and blue or 
black marble. The minarets in Constantinople stand sepa- 
rately from the Dshami; they are very slender, of a white 
color, and shoot towards the sky in the form of lances; while 
here in Syria they are square or octagon towers, enamelled 
with richly-colored tiles, united to the main body of the mosque, 
and ascending in two stories with large battlemented galleries, 
from which the muezzins, five times a day, announce the hour 
of prayer. The gallaries have projecting roofs, and the top of 
the minaret is formed by a smalb oval cupola. Nearly all the 
minarets and cupolas of the mosques and chapels are laid out 
with blue, green, red, or yellow tiles of porcelain, which glitter 
in the sun and have the most beautiful effect. The high vault- 
ed Saracenic gates, the fanciful battlements, the slender col- 
umns, pointed arches, and oriel windows are the prototypes of 
that interesting architecture which the Greeks, and, at a later 
period, the pilgrims and Crusaders brought with them to Eu- 
rope, and the imitation of which we call Byzantine and Gothic. 
The monuments in Damascus are all over covered with ara- 
besque sculptures, concave niches radiated at the top, tasteful 
carvings, rich filigree work, and numerous inscriptions from 
the Koran, generally in gold on an azure ground. 

A characteristic feature of this architecture is the ogive, or 
pointed arch, which was supposed to have been an invention of 
the Arabs. But it-has lately been ascertained that the genu- 
ine ogive had existed several centuries before Mohammed, and 
is found in different parts of Persia, among ruins of the times 
of the dynasty of the Sassanide, (A. D. 226—651.) 

The finest and best preserved mosques are Dshami-Esmanieh, 
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Sultan-Teneb, with tri-colored marbles and an azure porcelain 
roof, and the still more splendid Nebbi-Chatun, which, with 
its immense marble cupola and its grove of magnificent cypres- 
ses and plane trees, forms a noble picture. But unhappily 
nearly all these proud monuments of the devout and brave 
Khalifs, who, with the Koran and the scimitar, extended the 
Saracen sway from the Indus to the Atlantic, are now fast 
verging to decay, as indeed are the religions and nations of the 
East. The sanctuaries and the tombs of the companions and 
disciples of Mohammed, Abu-Obeida and Khaled-Sefallah, the 
conquerors of Damascus, and of many other holy sheiks and 
mystical philosophers, are now lying in ruins—ruins perhaps 
as old as the bloody sway of Timour-Khan the Mongol, who 
in the year 1401 burnt and destroyed the greatest part of the 
city, and piled his horrible pyramids with the heads of its slain 
inhabitants. 

Two historical monuments in Damascus particularly excited 
my curiosity—the tombs or tyrbes of Nurredin and Saladin. 
The first was the great Athabek (chief) of Halep, whose praise 
filled the East, and still re-echoes in the chronicles of the cru- 
sades. He was considered the beau ideal of Oriental princes, 
whose austere virtues served as a model to the Mohammedan 
rulers. Having united all the countries between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates into one powerful kingdom, he conquered 
Damascus in 1154. From his new capital he continually at- 
tacked the Christians in Palestine, and after his death in 1174, 
he was buried in an extensive sepulchre on the great bazar. 
The court of his sanctuary is surrounded by arcades, and has 
a large tank in the middle shaded by funeral cypresses. The 
entrance being shut by a chain, we could not visit the interior. 
The monument of his still more distinguished successor Saladin 
or Sala-heddin, the Eiubide, the noble-minded and chivalrous 
antagonist of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, forms a large irregular 
building of white and black marble, with several cupolas and 
high windows covered with inscriptions. It is one of the most 
prominent objects on the Derwish street. But though it is 
still devoutly visited by the Muslim pilgrims, it is rapidly fall- 
ing to ruins. I entered a coffee-house opposite the sepulchre 
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of Saladin, where I met some well-dressed old Arab gentlemen, 
whose large green turbans indicated that they belonged to the 
order of the imams or priests. I then ordered my dragoman 
to ask them some questions about Saladin. They politely in- 
vited me to sit down near them, and offered me a pipe and 
coffee, but answered that they knew nothing about the great 
sultan, and that we Franks were better acquainted with those 
old stories than themselves. The street of the Derwishes is 
seen to the best advantage in the morning, when crowds of 
Bedouins on their spirited steeds, leading their strings of camels, 
are pouring in from the Hauran. There is then a regular 
market held all along the street, where the endless variety of 
costumes, Turks, Egyptians, Persians, Bedouins, Armenians, 
Druzes, Maronites, Jews, and Christians mingling together, is 
brought in the most charming relief against the Saracenic mon- 
uments, the dark cypresses, the pale olive groves, and the daz- 
zling snows of the majestic Mount Hermon overlooking and 
completing the admirable picture. The Harat-el-Derwishieh 
terminates on the south by a low gate in the city wall, Bab-el- 
Allah or the Gate of God, so called from its leading to Jerusa- 
lem and Mecca, the holy places for Christian and Muslim pil- 
grimages. Outside the gate is a large open space, where the 
Arabs perform their equestrian exercises. The caravan road 
then continues through the orchards, gardens, and extensive 
olive groves for twelve miles, to the village of Kokab, where 
tradition has placed the vision of the apostle Paul. 

On our return to the hotel Idte in the evening, we found the 
court-yard and apartments illuminated by numerous lamps, 
and two gentlemen in the Arab costume taking their supper in 
the divan ; yet though their dress was Oriental, their physiog- 
nomy betrayed the Anglo-Saxon descent, and I soon reeogniz- 
ed in the fierce Mamelukes, the peaceable and intelligent 
Messrs. Morrill from Baltimore, and John Spencer from Lon- 
don, who had arrived directly from Jerusalem. 

Among the celebrated luxuries of Damascus, are the public 
baths and the coffee-houses on the banks of the river. Early 
next morning, accompanied by Mustapha, I went to one of the 
most fashionable baths, Hamam-Hussein, which compared with 
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those of Constantinople and Smyrna, is very splendid with its 
polished marbles, its spouting fountains, and its beautiful cu- 
pola with colored glasses, throwing a fantastical light on the 
dim figures flitting through the vapors. On my return, I found 
our party at breakfast. We then walked through the bazars, 
and took a look at the famous mosque of the Ommiades. From 
the immense vaulted bazar built by Murad-Pasha, we approach- 
ed the eastern gate, from which we had a full view to the 
magnificent interior hall of the mosque. It was the anciént 
cathedral of St. John the Baptist, whose head is supposed to 
have been buried beneath the high altar. On the surrender 
of the city in 636 to Abu-Obeida, it was divided between the 
Christians and Muslims, who thus, for nearly a century, enter- 
ed by the same gate into the same sanctuary, to worship the 
Supreme Being with different rites. But in 715, Abdul-Melek 
broke the capitulation, expelled the Christians from the church, 
and gave them that of St. Thomas, situated outside the gates 
of the city. This Khalif transformed the church of St. John 
into the greatest miracle of Saracenic architecture, which in 
beauty and magnificence surpassed the Ka’aba in Mecca, the 
es-Sukhra in Jersalem, and the wonderful mosque of Cordova 
in Spain. The Arab historians and poets celebrate the splen- 
dor of its immense columns, the number of its cupolas and 
soaring minarets, the elegance of its altars, chapels, inscrip- 
tions, and gilt and painted ornaments. « Five millions of ducats 
were expended in its construction, and the daily expenses to 
the imams, sextons, the Koran readers, and professors of the 
numerous academies attached to the mosque, were five hundred 
ducats, but having suffered dreadfully during the wars of the 
middle ages, and the burning of Damascus by Timour-Khan 
in 1401, it has lost the greatest part of its treasures, and been 
but indifferently restored. The principal body of the mosque 
forms a square, occupying the aisles and the centre of the 
Christian church, beneath the great cupola. The three aisles 
are divided by two rows of elegant Corinthian columns, evi- 
dently of Roman workmanship. No Christian is permitted to 
cross the threshold, but seen from the gate, it appeared to me 
as if the lower part of the nave and the wings of the ancient 
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cross have been built up by high walls, and are perhaps now 
used as chapels. 

Numberless glittering lamps in all directions, crossing from 
one column to another and hanging down from the cupolas, 
must certainly present a striking picture during the illumina- 
tions of the Rhamazan. From the gate Bab-el-Burid, a pas- 
sage leads across the temple to a smaller gate on the west, 
opening on a spacious court, surrounded by a fine colonnade 
with pointed arches, the residence of the sixteen imams and 
fifteen muezzins employed in the daily service of the mosque. 
The court is paved with white and black marble slabs, and has 
several elegant fountains (tchesmes) for the ablutions of the 
faithful. 

In the great bazar, not far from the mosque, stands the 
modern caravanserai of Hassad-Pasha, one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of Saracenic architecture ; which proves that the Arabs, 
possessing architects capable of building such a monument, 
cannot be considered as unworthy of their great forefathers or 
indifferent to the fine arts. This khan or hotel for the mer- 
chants of the East was built by the benevolent governor of 
Damascus, Hassad-Pasha, towards the close of the last century. 
A highly ornamented gate leads from the bazar into a large 
rotunda which exhibits an immense cupola, whose boldly-con- 
structed vault is supported by eight pillars with pointed arches. 
Columns, arches, and walls are composed of white and black 
marble in regular layers, which contribute to the exceedingly 
picturesque effect of the whole. Flights of stairs lead to the 
numerous rooms and stores of the merchants; in the lower 
vaults and adjoining courts are stables provided for the horses 
and camels belonging to the travelers or caravans. The cen- 
tral hall is not only the general exchange, where merchants 
from all parts of the East meet and transact business, but the 
court of justice is likewise held here, and I was much gratified 
by witnessing a law-suit carried on in the presence of a cadi 
and his clerks, between a proud Turk sitting on horseback, and 
a merchant of Damascus quietly smoking his pipe during the 
procedure. 

The central part of all life and movement in Damascus is 
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the bazar, where every branch of commerce and industry has 
its own separate quarter. One gallery is occupied by the silk 
manufacturers, another by the jewellers, booksellers, armorers, 
and so forth. The latter do not keep up their former renown. 
The precious old Damascene weapons are now extremely rare, 
and regarded as the most precious relics of times gone by. 
It is generally supposed that the manufactories of the celebra- 
ted scimitars were destroyed by Timour-Khan, who carried the 
workmen off with him to Samarkand in Tartary. The best 
sabres are now brought from Khoressan in Persia. The bazar 
of drugs exhibits the different aromatics, gums and spices from 
Arabia, which diffuse a pleasant fragrance around ; and that 
of confectioneries, which is quite an important branch of in- 
dustry, an endless variety of preserved fruits, sugar candies 





and sweetmeats. 


The dealers in eatables have arranged their stores with a 
remarkable cleanness and a certain Oriental elegance, which is 
most attractive to the eye, and would invite one to sit down 
and taste some true Arabic dish. All the necessaries of life 
are cheap and good, A traveler in Damascus might get board 
for eight or ten cents; the rent of a beautiful house would 
amount to three hundred piasters, or fifteen dollars a year, and 
he might live very comfortably with one hundred American 
dollars. The book-stores look poor enough, and are nearly 
circumscribed to copies of the Koran and its numerous com- 
mentaries. 

The Damascene silk stuffs consist of a mixture of silk and 
cotton ; they are very cheap, and a complete lady’s dress would 
cost only eighty-five piasters, or four American dollars. But 
the most ingenious artisans in the bazars are the saddlers. The 
good taste and splendor of the horse-harness and trappings in 
Damascus surpass anything seen in Constantinople. The rich 
housings are generally made of red cloth; they are large, and 
cover the whole croup of the horse. The saddle is of purple 
velvet set with pearls and gold. The bridle, with a number of 
flying ornaments, is of red morocco, richly adorned with pearls 
and gold buttons. In the same stores are sold the curious long 
lances used by the Bedouins of the Desert. Beneath the iron 
24 
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point is fastened a large bunch of black ostrich feathers, which 
fluttering in the air, are seen at a great distance, and in the 
plains of Palestine often announced to us the approach of a 
troop of Bedouins, and warned us to prepare for their reception. 
On our return from the bazar, we passed the serai, or palace of 
the Pasha, an immense pile of wooden buildings in the Turkish 
style, inclosing different courts. Some battalions of the regu- 
lar Nizam Dshedid infantry were mustering on the square in 
front of the palace in the presence of a body of Turkish staff- 
officers in European uniforms, wearing the red skull cap. Close 
by stands the ancient castle. It forms an oblong square flank- 
ed by fourteen towers and a dry ditch ten fathoms in breadth 
and three in depth: The lower part of the walls consists of 
large blocks with beveled edges, a sure token of their Roman 
origin ; but the upper courses and battlements are modern. 
Though this Kassaba would not be able to offer any effectual 
resistance to artillery, it is still sufficiently strong to overawe 
the seditious inhabitants of Damascus. At the eastern gate I 
sent the dragoman to ask for admittance in order to visit the 
armory, which is said to contain interesting suits of Saracenic 
and Christian armor and other weapons of the times of the 
Crusaders ; but we received an evasive answer from the Turk- 
ish commandant. Other travelers describe some curious stone 
chains, wrought from the solid rock, having sixteen links hang- 
ing down from the wall, and in the interior the armory, the 
divan or council room, and the mint, where the Khalifs coined 
their money. We then visited the beautiful sepulchral monu- 
ment of Sultan Daher, a iarge marble pile with cupolas, arch- 
ed gateway and numerous inscriptions. 

In the afternoon we took a ride to the celebrated gardens in 
the Ghutah of Damascus. They extend for twenty miles 
round the city, but chiefly on the east and south, being some- 
what more hemmed in on the north and west by the barren 
hills of Kashioun and the Anti-Lebanon. In March and April 
they are decked with the odorous flowers, which constitute one 
of the most advantageous branches of industry to the sedulous 
inhabitants of the city—the precious perfume of rose oil, attar 
of roses, being a principal article of export to Constantinople 
and all over the East. 
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The rose-gardens and orchards of Damascus are not remark- 
able for the superior skill or horticultural taste with which they 
are laid out, nor for the variety or tropical exuberance of fruits 
and flowers, or the picturesque views they present. All this 
the traveler looks for in vain. The Ghutah or plain of Da- 
mascus is a plateau lying at the base of the Anti-Lebanon, 
more than two thousand feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean and sloping eastward to the. Arabian desert and Euphra- 
tes. The climate, therefore, is temperate and the winter com- 
paratively cold. The vegetation of the Ghutah has more of 
the uniform sap-green, or if I may say so, sombre northern 
coloring, than the bright variety of southern hues. There are 
no palm trees, no agave, no prickly-pear or cactus, nor any 
of those eminently southern shrubs and trees, imparting such 
a charm and beauty of contrast to the coasts of Syria, Morea, 
Sicily, and Barbary. Orange and lemon trees I saw only in 
the interior of the city ; they are not numerous in the gardens, 
and in luxuriancy of growth and abundance of their golden 
fruit not to be compared with those of Ptolemais, Yafa or 
Beirut. Immense plantains, poplars, cedars, cypresses, chest- 
nut trees, and the more northern fruit trees, such as cherries, 
walnuts, apricots, and plum trees, all give a colder character 
to the landscape. 

The river Burrada, which has its source on the table-land of : 
Zebdany in the Anti-Lebanon, twenty miles west of Damascus, 
emerges from the mountains through a romantic pass, and di- 
viding into three limpid streams irrigates the gardens of the 
plain. The middle stream runs through open meadows—the 
renowned battle-field of the Crusaders—directly through the 
city, where it replenishes the numberless fountains and cisterns 
of the bazars and private dwellings. Even Strabon, the geog- 
rapher, comments on the artificial canals of the ancient Sy- 
rians, and the chroniclers of the crusades likewise admire the 
ingenious water-works of the Damascenes, which not only dis- 
tributed the water at a great distance throughout the orchards, 
but embellished them with charming cascades, tanks and foun- 
tains. Of all this Saracenic art and refinements little is to be 
seen at the present day. 
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These different rivulets of the Burrada are the Abana and 
Pharphar of Damascus, mentioned in the Scriptures as “‘ better 
than all the waters of Israel.” The Greeks called it Chry- 
sorrhoas, or the golden stream. 

We entered a pretty garden on the south of the city, and 
were kindly received by the Arab family which inhabited the 
low mud-walled country house. The rose hedges bordering 
the parterres had already ceased blooming, but the tall Per- 
sian rose tree was still covered with thousands of white flowers. 
We forced our way through the thickets, wading through the 
streamlets, clambering over the ruinous and neglected inclo- 
sures made of sun-dried lime, and at last ascended a kiosk, or 
Turkish garden-house whence the view extended over the 
green maze of orchards to the long line of flat-roofed houses 
of the city, the cupolas and soaring minarets and towers now 
glittering in the rosy tints of the evening sky. 

The Arabian women here presented us with a variety of 
dried fruits, figs, plums and peaches, and a native Christian 
kindly pressed us to taste the excellent and fiery white wine 
which he reared in his vineyard on the slope of the Anti- 
Lebanon. 

An hour before twilight we crossed the Burrada and rode 
westward through deep and narrow lanes to the village of Sala- 
hieh on the slope of the Anti-Lebanon, in order to enjoy the 
extensive prospect of the plain from the most favorable spot 
and in the best coloring, that immediately before sun-set. 

The large glades opening in this part of the gardens along 
the banks of the river are verdant during summer, and serve 
as pasturages. Here is the place for the encampment of the 
great caravans of the hadjies or pilgrims on their passage to 
Mecca, and here was the bloody battle-field of the Crusaders 
in the campaign against Damascus in the year 1148. 

The Emir of Damascus at that time was Modshireddin- 
Abek, an indolent and voluptuous man, who left the reins of 
government in the hands of the prudent and active Governor 
Moireddin-Anar. This brave Mamluke wielded the whole 
civil and military sway of Damascus, but in order vigorously 
to oppose the continual inroads of the Christians from Pales- 
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tine, he united in alliance with the powerful Nurredin, the 
Athabek of Mosoul, who after the conquest of the Christian 
duchy of Edessa in 1144, had fixed his residence at Halep and 
by the fervor of his faith and his eminent qualities as a vic- 
torious conqueror, had obtained nearly an absolute sover- 
eignty over all the regions between the Tigris and the coast of 
Syria. 

As soon as the news of the approach of the crusading army 
had reached Damascus, Anar, the Mamluke, instantly pro- 
claimed the holy war, and called the Turkoman and Saracen 
tribes of the Euphrates to arms, and took the most effective 
means for the defence of Damascus. 

From the interesting description of this campaign by Wil- 
liam, the Archbishop of Tyre, we learn that already at that 
time the plain of Damascus was considered as the garden of 
Eden. From out the groves arose numerous towers, villas and 
sanctuaries, which were now fortified and occupied by Sara- 
cenic bow-men.* All the fountains, wells and canals were fill- 
ed up with earth or led off, and cattle and provisions removed 
from all the villages in the neighborhood. Thus the inclosures 
of the gardens, their hollow lanes and thickets along the banks 
of the river, formed together a line of fortifications, which 
served the light-armed Turkomans and Saracens as a secure 
lurking-place for ambushes and sudden attacks against the be- 
leaguering army of the Christians. The enthusiasm in the city 
for the holy war was at its height; all the citizens armed ; even 
the sheiks, imams and derwishes girded the scimitar and march- 
ed out to fight as martyrs for Allah and the Prophet. 

Nurredin in Halep, in the mean time, sent off the bravest of 
his veteran troops, which during the long wars on the Euphra- 
tes had become acquainted with the tactics of the Crusaders, 
and learned how to vanquish the mail-clad knights on their 
heavy barbed steeds, who had appeared so terrible and irresis- 
tible to the Seldshukes on their first arrival in the East. 

In the beginning of July, 1148 Conrad, ITI. of Hohenstauffen, 





* Erant inter ipsas pomceriorum septa domus eminentes ac excels, quas 
Viris pugnaturis communierant. Vil. Tyr. xix. 3. 
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the German King,* and Louis VII. the King of France, had 
united in Syria the wrecks of their great armies, which had 
perished in the plains of Asia Minor. Numerous crusading 
bands from France, Italy and Germany, now joined them in 
Ptolemais, and on the banks of the lake of Tiberias they met 
King Baldwin III. of Jerusalem, with the Knights Templars 
and Hospitallers, and the whole feudal array of the Pullanes 
or Syrian Christians. Thus forming a glittering army of sixty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse, they marched through 
the passes of Mount Hermon and descended upon the plain of 
the Ghutah near the hamlet of Daria, at a distance of four days 
journey south of Damascus. At Kokab, where the apostle 
had the vision, within sight of the city, the Kings placed their 
troops in battle array, the Syrians leading the van, the French 
forming the centre, and Conrad with his German cavalry 
closing up the rear. 

It was on the 25th of July, during a terrible heat, when the 
panting Christians, enveloped in clouds of dust, approached 
the out-skirts of the groves and furiously attacked the Mus- 
sulmans in order to gain possession of the banks of the Burrada 
and quench their burning thirst in its waters. They soon 
drove back the bow-men and penetrated into the maze of the 
gardens; but at ar-Rabua, a beautiful country-seat on the 
river, they were suddenly opposed by the combined Saracenic 
forces, commanded by Anar the Mamluke in person, and the 
old Eiub-Emir and his heroical sons. The eldest fell in the 
thick of the fight ; the youngest, Saladin, a fine boy eleven 
years of age, here witnessed for the first time the deadly strug- 
gle between East and West, to which he himself, a few years 
later, was to give the decision ! 

The Syrian Barons began already to give way, when Con- 
rad at a full gallop arrived at the front. The King and his 
German knights, according to their tactics, which so often had 
brought them victory, instantly dismounted from their steeds 
and forming in close array with their long lances bore down 
the enemy before them.¢ A fearful slaughter began; at last 





* Conrad III. never went to Rome to be crowned Emperor. 
+ This array proved disastrous to the Germans in the celebrated battle of 
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the superior strength and heavy arms of the Christians got 
the better in the close combat. The Saracens having lost their 
most distinguished priests and leaders, fled and left the gardens 
and the river in the possession of the enemy. The Crusaders 
now refreshed themselves and their horses and encamped in the 
gardens close to the city walls. This defeat produced the 
greatest consternation in Damascus. Old and young hurried 
to the sanctuaries to cover themselves with ashes and do pen- 
ance ; in the great mosque, the holy Keran of Omar the Kha- 
lif was exposed, around which the entire population kneeled 
down in fervent prayers. The danger appeared imminent— 
every moment the Damascenes expected a final assault, and 
the renewal of all the horrors attending the conquest of Jeru- 
salem! They, therefore, barricaded with huge beams and raf- 
ters all the gates and roads leading westward to the gardens, 
to keep off the irruption of the Christians until the Mohammedan 
inhabitants had evacuated the city on the opposite side lead- 
ing eastward to the Euphrates. But the proud knights of the 
second crusade were not inspired with the purer and more re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the devout followers of Godefroy de 
Bouillon in the first. The Franks, instead of pursuing their 
victory sic storming the low and ruinous city walls in front 
of the garuens, began to cut down the trees and to fortify their 
camp. 

The Saracens seeing these defensive operations and the de- 
struction of their delightful environs, began to banish all fear 
and despondency from their minds, and uniting with the thou- 
sands of archers and horsemen, who streamed from all Syria to 
their assistance, attacked the Christians next day, Sunday, 
July 26th, with renewed fury. The wheel of battle rolled on 
all day, says the Arab historian, until at last the Crusaders, 
overpowered by numbers, at sun-set retreated behind their 
bulwarks. 

This disaster decided the event of the seige. Seifeddin, 
the brother of the terrible Athabek of Halep, approached at 
Sempach against the Swiss in 1886. There the noble-minded Winkelried of 
Sarnen, embracing with his nervous arms a cluster of lances and burying 


them in his bosom made an opening, through which the Swiss with their ter- 
rible Lalberts soon terminated the destruction of the Austrian knights. 
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the head of twenty thousand horse; the Damascene army 
swelled toa hundred and thirty thousand combatants, and soon 
succeeded, by continued skirmishing, in circumscribing the 
Franks to the limits of their camp. Although many French 
and German knights in single combat with the Arabs showed 
their aeeustomed bravery, discouragement now began to spread 
among the pilgrims, which was still more fostered by envy and 
jealousy, those baleful passions, annihilating all the glory of 
the Christian conquests in the East. A dark treachery in the 
camp of the Crusaders caused them to take a pernicious reso- 
lution. Anar, the cunning Mamluke, knowing the avarice of 
the Syrian Barons and their hate against the kings of France 
and Germany, who had promised to invest the Count of Flan- 
ders with the principality of Damascus, after its conquest, of- 
fered them secretly the immense sum of two hundred thou- 
sand gold dinars and the castle of Paneas on the sources of the 
Jordan, if they would betray their Christian brethren -and 
raise the siege.* He fully succeeded in his plan. With hypo- 
critical solicitude the Count of Tripolis, the Templars and Sy- 
rian Barons represented to the kings the danger of their being 
cut off from Palestine by the excellent cavarly of Nurredin in 
their present encampment, and advised them to take up anoth- 
er position on the south and south east, on the main road to 
Jerusalem, where, according to their assertion, the city walls 
were built of unburnt bricks, and so low and defenseless, 
that the town could easily be taken im the first onslaught. 
The European monarchs, who were as credulous as they were 
ignorant, ordered the whole army to abandon their strongly 
fortified camp on the banks of the river, and marehed to the 
south of the city, which had been transformed into a dreary 
desert without shade or water by the aetive and intelligent 





* The Pullanes were punished for their treachery. The Mamluke had 
been too smart for them and sent them, instead of glittering gold dinars, 
brazen coin, laid over with counterfeit gold, which he appears to have pre- 
pared beforehand in Egypt! The superstitious Christians of those times re- 
garded it notas a fraud practiced by the Governor of Damascus, but as a di- 
vine punishment for the foul avarice of their own princes, and believed that 
the genuine gold, which was sent them, by a divine miracle had been trans- 
formed into copp pro solent recitare miraculo, quod post modum 





tota illa male sumpta pecunia inventa est reproba et penitusinutilis. Wilh 
Tyr. xvii. 7. 
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Mussulmans. The treacher, “ullanes was soon discov- 
ered. Despair and death now siarea in the face of the mis- 
guided pilgrims; their provisions were at an end, and the at- 
tacks of the powerful cavalry foree of the enemy continued 
without interruption through the open plain. 

The kings perceived the unpardonable fault they had com- 
mitted, and in yain attempted to recover their former position 
on the river-side. But the Damascenes had meantime occupied 
the gardens, fortified all the avenues, and swarms of archers 
defending the inclosures with flights of poisoned arrows, frus- 
trated every attempt of the deluded Christians. Nor were 
their assaults against the city more successful. Ancient walls 
solidly built of immense blocks and flanked by strong towers, 
defended by a victorious enemy, stopped their advance. All 
these difficulties proved insurmountable. Nothing remained 
for the Crusaders but an ignominious and disastrous retreat. 
The two most powerful monarchs of Christendom and their 
haughty knights a second time betrayed their faithful follow- 
ers. Instead of proclaiming the retreat to the whole camp, 
they secretly fled to the mountains in the night of the 29th 
July, 1148. The pedestrian pilgrims then broke up in the 
greatest disorder, but ere break of day the Saracen horsemen 
from all parts of the plain rushed in upon the fugitives. ‘ The 
Mussulmans,”’ says Abu-Jali, the Arabian historian, “ follow- 
ed their hindmost bands with a hail of arrows, and slaughtered 
a vast number of men and horses. An immense booty of arms, 
treasures, and beasts of burden was abandoned on the road and 
captured, while the desert was strown with the corpses of slain 
Franks. On the arrival of this joyful news in Damascus, the 
people assembled for prayer and thanked God for the grace 
with which he had rewarded the confidence which they had 
placed in him during the days of danger. God be praised and 
thanked. Alla-la-Illa-il-Alla !”’ 

Such was the conclusion of the great crusade in the para- 
dise of Damascus. The green meadows (meidan) on the banks 
of the Burrada are still called the field of victory, and on 
the slope of the Anti-Lebanon, high above the village of Sala- 
hieh, stands a white cupola, Kubbet-el-Nassr, the Dome of 
victory. 
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The village of Salahieh has an elevated and healthy site on 
the road to Zebdany and Ba’albek, near the dell through which 
the river Burradia forces its course down to the Ghutah. It 
is the favorite residence of the European consuls in Damascus, 
and the great resort of all its inhabitants, Mussulmans as well 
as Christians, who, on festival days, repair socially to the 
groves of Salahieh, to enjoy the pleasure of shade and water, 
of which the Orientals are so fond. It presents the nearest 
and most extensive prospect over the city, the plain and the 
distant mountain ridges of Kashioun and Hauram. 

There had been a thunder-storm in the afternoon, which had 
pleasantly refreshed the air. A beautiful rain-bow and thick 
masses of clouds of various forms and colors now decorated the 
eastern sky. The charming plain, with its city embosomed in 
the forest of the gardens, lay in the full light of the setting 
sun, now hid by the soaring crests of the Anti-Lebanon, while 
the distant mountains, in the shade of the clouds, appeared 
touched with the purest tints of ultra-marine blue. The trans- 
parency of the atmosphere was wonderfu!, and the whole land- 
scape seemed to come gradually nearer. Now and then a 
transient shadow passed across the plain, but anon the sun 
asserted his supremacy, and breaking through the clouds, the 
blue, lilac and purple hues continued rapidly changing with 
an intensity to which northern latitudes are a stranger. The 
scene became every instant more animated, the colors more glow- 
ing. Damascus, its mosques and houses, seemed blazing up in 
bright, ruddy flames. But suddenly the rain-bow melted away, 
darkness sunk over the plain, and only the distant Jebel-Haurau 
still shone forth like a fairy islaud on the broad bosom of the ocean. 

We returned through the extensive cemetery lying immedi- 
ately outside the city walls. In Constantinople and Smyrna 
the burying grounds are thickly planted with magnificent 
cypresses, and form the favorite promenade of the Turks. 
Here in Damascus the sepulchres are adorned with myrtles, 
which are diligently watered and tended by the ladies. In 
Saida, Jerusalem, and other places, I every day met with large 
parties of women, who were spending part of their time in the cem- 
eteries. They generally-wore black veils, and were enveloped 
in white loose muslin robes, whose ample folds covered their 
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jackets and beautiful shalvars or trousers. They were some- 
times in the best humor in the world, smoking, and chattering, 
and making a tremendous outery on seeing the approach of 
Christian pilgrims. Passing through the suburb we stopped 
at one of those illuminated kapheneh, or coffee-houses, which 
are so pleasantly situated on the river. The far-projecting 
roofs and slender arcades are all constructed of wood; the 
floor is sometimes inlaid with black and white pebbles, and 
raised only a few inches above the level of the stream. A 
narrow wooden bridge leads from one coffee-house to another 
across the river, forming here and there small cataracts, and 
everywhere refreshing the sultry atmosphere. Strings of 
various-colored lamps suspended from the pillars threw a 
bright glare on the graphic groups sitting around on low 
chairs smoking their nargiles pipes. The most remarkable 
personages we saw werea number of Persian merchants, late- 
ly arrived with a caravan from Bagdad. They wore a dark 
blue kaftan and a high black cap made of shéep wool, and ap- 
peared to be fervently engaged in mercantile discussions, 
which had not been settled at the bazar in the morning. 

The religious persecutions against the Jews of Damascus in 
1838, are well known. I heard much about their former influ- 
ence, wealth, and the elegance of their dwellings. Being in- 
vited by a Damascene merchant to pay a visit to some of the 
unhappy Jewish families who had been the victims of the ne- 
farious calumny of their enemies, I went the next day with 
him through a succession of narrow lanes to a mud-walled 
house, without windows, and surrounded by ruinous and unin- 
habited buildings. On our knocking at a postern it was open- 
ed, and a servant led us through an outer yard to a court sur- 
rounded on three sides with lofty edifices and galleries, the 
walls of which were constructed with the usual courses of red, 
white and black marble. Clusters of orange and lemon trees, 
intermingled with rose-bushes and other sweet-flowering trees 
lined the walls. In the middle of the court stood the usual 
fountain with marble basins. In the high Moorish recesses we 
found the widow, her daughters, and other relations of the un- 
happy owner of this palace, a Jewish merchant, who had expi- 
red under tortures in 1889, during the inquisition, in conse- 
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quence of the mysterious disappearnce of Father Thomas, the 
Capuchin friar. The Jewish ladies were dressed in mourning, 
with their hair falling down over their foreheads. They told 
me with tears their melancholy tale. The other sufferers, who 
were still lingering in the prison, were at last restored to their 
families on the intercession of the benevolent Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who had gone to Egypt to obtain from the Pasha the 
deliverance of his unhappy fellow-believers. The Jews of Da- 
mascus are numerous, more wealthy and respectable than their 
brethren in Palestine or Smyrna; they are considered to be 
about fifteen thousand, and have six synagogues. The Mo- 
hammedan population is nearly a hundred thousand, and the 
different Christian sects may be estimated at twenty thousand, 
who have many churches and convents. Time did not permit 
me to visit any of them. 

Mohammed had seen Damascus when he, as a young mer- 
chant, with his caravan visited Palestine and Syria. The 
beauty of the Ghutah excited his lively imagination ; he called 
it one of the blessed regions of the faithful, and it was the 
dearest wish of his heart, after the conquest of Mecca, to 
turn his victorious banner against Syria. On his march 
against Damascus, he advanced as far as Tabouk in Arabia 
Petraa, where he died. The Arabs concentrated in the most 
curious manner all early traditions about the creation of the 
earth and the first men at Damascus andits environs. It was 
the Eden of the father and mother of mankind. In a grotto on 
Mount Kashioun the first brothers were born ; there Abel was 
slain and was buried on Mount Neby-Abel, while they place 
the sepulchre of Noah near Zahleh, in the valley of the Buka’a. 

Damaseus is one of the oldest cities of the earth. Though 
the prophet predicts its destruction as a city, and makes it be- 
come a ruinous heap, it has been flourishing for nearly four 
thousand years. Its history is in a remarkable degree passive. 
It passed without resistance or battle, into the hands of all the 
great conquerors of the East, from David, King of Israel, 
down to Ibrahim-Pasha, with the only exception of its heroical 
defence against the Crusaders, as we mentioned above. 

The 24th of May we left Damascus for Ba’albek. 
Lancaster, Pa. A. L. K. 
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Art. IV.—THE POEMS AND ROMANCES OF WALTER SCOTT. 


THE splendid art and gorgeous literature of the heathen world, 
seems one vast and august Pantheon, dedicated to the classic 
and solemn worship of Gods, of human flesh and human pas- 
sions. The unanointed spirit of rude devotion and the rich 
vein of poetic tendencies of the early ages of genius and civil- 
ization, adorned the banks of the Ilissus, and the margin of 
the Forum with the polished and magnificent creations of an 
art and imagination, that deified in graceful forms of surpass- 
ing beauty the purest emotions of the heart and the highest 
aspirations of the mind. Every exalted virtue, every intellec- 
tual endowment, that could elevate man and dignify his mis- 
sion; or embellish the face of nature and perpetuate her bloom, 
and every ennobling passion that could stir to music or to 
poetry, the slumbering energies of the soul, were made to wear 
the animated lineaments of life, and the mysterious granduer 
of divinity. The living spirit of a mythology, beautiful and 
gorgeous, enshrined the proudest recollections of their past his- 
tory, and the kindling hopes that gilded the unclouded promise 
of their days, and turned into lovely and breathing shapes of 
feeling and power, the wisdom and fortitude that founded 
states, the genius and inspiration that originated letters, and 
immortalized the lessons of science and the bloom of literature; 
as well as the right arm that clove down the enemy in the day 
of battle, and the loyal patriotism that bowed with calm sub- 
mission, to die alike unmoved, in the arms of victory, or in the 
hour of disaster. They realized, in every form of action, in 
every stretch of thought, with thrilling and intense emotions 
of a firm and pleasing faith, that through the lapsing years of 
their recorded greatness and expanding renown, the divine hand 
of Clio would still guide the eloquent pen of history, and the 
electric fingers of Apollo, wake tc melody the slumbering music 
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of the harp ; that the jeweled girdle of sea-born Venus would 
always be potent, and radiant as the unchanging colors in the 
bow of promise, and the glittering helmet of Mars impenetra- 
ble to the red storms of war. The brave and highly gifted chil- 
dren of that polished, but unbaptized civilization, realized with 
intense and cheering emotions, that in all the trials and sor- 
rows of life, or in the splendid career of an honored ambition 
—in the swelling aspirations of the soul, or in the virtuous 
struggles of patriotism, they might invoke with humble and 
steadfast reliance the compassion, or the blessing, the glorious 
inspiration or the powerful arm, of some national and benig- 
nant God, whose listening ear was ever unsealed to the voice 
of their prayer, and whose simple throne stood in simple ma- 
jesty amid the sublime scenery of their native mountains. 
Such a pleasing mythology seems even the human heart, 
with a ready talisman erecting, in its vast and peopled cham- 
bers, holy and beautiful altars and temples, to the gracious 
divinity of the pure and tender lessons, that have stayed it in 
the hour of travail, and the virtuous sentiments that have 
guarded it in the season of temptation—to the divinity of that 
healing balm which has soothed in the frequent visitations of 
sorrow, and the exalted hopes that have kindled and watched 
with sleepless vigilance the vestal fires of its perpetual yearn- 
ing after the peaceful rest of a happier and lovelier home. To 
the green and cherished memory of the honored and illustrious 
names, whose warm sympathies, fraternizing virtues, and charm- 
ing talents, have brightened the scenes and sweetened the joys 
of boyhood, and opened to its eager gaze visions of eternal 
beauty, and dreams of a glorious heritage—roused and sancti- 
fied the energy and enthusiasm of riper and more ambitious 
years,—crowned the pale brow of patient toil with a garland 
of clustering hopes, and bound together in the kindred bonds 
of equal and affectionate brotherhood the whole great family 
of Man, the heart rears a holy altar, at whose undying flame, 
the spirit lights its torch when the gloom of night settles on 
its path; and seeks, beneath its shrine, shelter and safety, 
when the dark storm gathers along its sky. In the devoted 
ritual of this simple, but deeply significant worship of the 
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heart, the whispered homage and fragrant incense ascend not 
only to the mailed warrior, who comes in the martial pride of 
victory, with nodding plume and floating banners, or to the 
accomplished statesman whose wisdom and eloquence may 
thrill crowded senates, and build up the solid granduer of na- 
tions; not only to the mighty wand of grave philosophy 
pointing to distant and undiscovored realms of boundless and 
unrecorded thought, or to the mighty alchemy of the crucible 
revealing the marvellous truth and hidden wonders of an un- 
travelled world of surpassing splendor. These are not the 
only benefactors of the earth, nor the only glories of the hu- 
man race; not the sole lamps that cheer and illuminate the 
path of our brief pilgrimage, or invite our weary steps to the 
repose of some tranquil rest. But the man, whose ennobling 
genius or hearty sympathy, pours the oil of comfort upon the 
unhappy lot of affliction; sweetens and multiplies the charms 
of home—softens to his weary limbs the poor man’s rude 
couch—plants a hope in the bosom, and puts a song upon the 
lips of labor—fills the widow’s lonely chamber with an undi- 
minishing barrel of meal and cruse of oil—yea, spreads a 
marriage feast where the rich and the gifted, the halt and the 
lame, may banquet, with equal relish and delight, and leaves 
to the wide world of suffering and sorrowing humanity, an 
abiding heritage of peace, joy, truth and beauty, exhaustless 
and perennial, is indeed a glory anda blessing. Who has 
ever stood impassive beside the murmuring waters of Saint 
Fillan’s spring, and listened to the far sweeter murmuring of 
the wizard Harp of the north? Who shall ever lose fond re- 
membrance of the touching pathos and wild enchantment, that 
fired again the aged breast of Harold, and broke from his 
quivering lips in his last Lay of chivalry and love? What 
bosom has not swelled into heroism, or melted into sorrow over 
the last words of Marmion? Is there a single hearth that 
never has been kindled through the watches of the wintry night 
to warm and reanimate the cold and freezing limbs of the 
friendless outcast ?—a single roof that never has offered the 
ready protection of its shelter to the poor and homeless wan- 
derer; at the recollection of the sore trials and womanly forti- 
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tude of Jeanie Deans? The palest cheek mantles with manly 
indignation at the unholy purpose and brutal passion of Bois 
Guilbert ; and the feeblest and the strongest arms are alike 
uplifted to vindicate the righteous cause of innocence and 
beauty, at the fascinating story of the heroism and resignation 
of Rebecca, the Jewess. Walter Scott,—what an uncounted 
multitude of pleasant reminiscences and delightful associations, 
that have twined themselves in tender and clinging embraces 
around every fibre of our nature, start into new being of vigor 
and freshness, at the familiar sound of that household name— 
Walter Scott was born in the city of Edinburg towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Born to the honorable and 
moderate condition of the middling class of life, he was bred 
in easy circumstances, alike untrammelled by the pinching 
wants of poverty, and unintoxicated by the pomp of princely 
affluence. The fair haired boy passed along the bustling 
streets of the metropolis, with tardy step to school, undistin- 
guished from his more robust and joyous companions, except 
by the small staff which shared the slight burthen of his feeble 
frame. Compelled in consequence of an early and unfortunate 
lameness, to forego, with reluctant will, the genial pleasure and 
excitement of the tennis ball and trundling hoop, he anxiously 
sought for more gentle amusement and exercise, and found 
with Alladeen’s lamp, a sparkling treasure of priceless wealth, 
in the ancient ballads and romantic tales of the nursery. In 
the long and luxurious intervals between the Odes of Horace 
and the Lyrics of Pindar, we find him in a small house upon 
the banks of the noble Tweed, the glad voice of whose mur- 
muring wayes he loved through life wisely and not too well, 
stealing long hours from the rosy dreams of sleep, to dream 
with waking eyes and throbbing heart over the stirring narra- 
tive of historic lore, or the wild enchantment of poetry, le- 
gend and romance. Then the kindred and mightier spirit of 
Shakspeare opened to his young hopes and fast coming aspira- 
tions a new and magnificent world of thought, passion and 
feeling—a new earth, instinct with breathing loveliness and 
unfading verdure, and a new heaven of tranquil beauty and 
unclouded splendor. At Kelso, one of the most beautiful and 
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romantic spots of his beautiful and romantic country, the 
gospel of nature breathed around him the calm and eleva- 
ting influence and inspiration of her living grandeur and tran- 
scendant loveliness, and filled his youthful breast with the 
august presence of her divine glory, and the captivating 
music of her sublime minstrelsy. His eye kindled at the 
fair scene; his ear was ravished with the rapture of the strains, 
and his whole finely fashioned being was intensely imbued with 
the passionate love of nature and the august spirit of her ra- 
diant charms and eternal truth. From the genial companion- 
ship of this bright and beautiful scenery he returned to the 
confinement of school, and passed through the classes without 
the reputation of a close student, or the evidences of profound 
scholarship. Admitted to the fellowship of the bar, he seemed 
disinclined to struggle for the first honors of his profession, or 
the highest distinctions of Parliament. During the few years 
of his practice, the slight and insipid labors of his office, were 
alternated by the more pleasant recreations of literature and 
invigorating excursions among the untrodden wilds and gor- 
geous scenery of the purple hether and mountain loch. In 
the occasional hours of professional study and legal employ- 
ment, he may have sighed for the power of forgetfulness; but 
not all the oblivious waters of that fabled stream, could Wash 
from the vivid records of his mind, the haunting recollections 
of Sandy Knowe, the Tiviot and the Tweed, renowned in story 
and in song, and the mouldering ruins of Melrose. The pal- 
pable influence of lovely Kelso was around him still. There 
was no escape from the spell of the charmer. The shadowy 
legend of almost forgotten story, he had wept over in boyhood; 
the rude and exquisite ballads of early poetry, he had hung so 
fondly over in youth, were still ringing in his imagination, and 
floating unbidden through the reveries of his luxuriant fancy. 

And it seems somewhat strange that Scott should turn away 
from the stirring themes of his native heath, to try his wing 
upon a foreign shore. With impatient hand he snatched a live 
coal from the proud altar of Germany’s immortal genius, and 
the first notes of his bashful muse but echoed the rich music of 
her inspired bards. And “Leonore,” and “ Goetz Burlicken 
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of the Iron Hand,” were not more distinguished for their vast 
influence and popularity on the glorious banks of the Rhine, 
than for waking into song the melodies of a new shell on the 
classic shores of the Tweed. The promise and prophecy of 
these spirited and elegant translations were soon immeasura- 
bly more than fulfilled in the Lay of the Last Minstrel—a 
poem of great power, sweetness and beauty—somewhat care- 
less in the flowing cadence of its versification, but bold and 
original in its conception and highly poetical and masterly in 
its execution. The lofty dreams and splendid visions that 
had peopled the world of his solitude with bright intelligences 
of antique life, manners and magnificence, and won the earnest 
devotion of his spirit to the all absorbing worship of the im- 
perishable thoughts and venerable institutions of the great 
past, were embodied in strains of impassioned rapture, and in- 
vested with the royal livery of romance and chivalry. The 
author’s varied and unparalelled powers of vivid and animated 
description, made the towering mountain and the quiet lake, 
the picturesque moor and the crumbling ruin, the cherished 
objects of fresh admiration, and the frequented shrines of new 
devotion. The mourning nation that had stood with weeping 
eyes till now beside the untimely and melancholy grave of im- 
mortal Burns, overwhelmed with the mingling emotions of re- 
morse and sorrow; with all the startling recollections of his 
sweet warblings and bitter wrongs—his melting pathos and 
miserable end, crowding in multitudes fast upon the stricken 
heart, were suddenly summoned with the voice of trumpet 
tongue from the consecrated ashes of the dead, to the house of 
the living—from the cypress shade of Grey-Friars church yard, 
to the myrtle groves of the unknown cottage cf Ashestiel, to 
hear the deathless song of Harold’s Last Lay, or to gaze on 
the marvellous light that “streamed upward to the chancel 
roof ’’ from the enchanted tomb of storied and desolated Mel- 
rose. And before the startled and tumultuous feelings of won- 
der and astonishment had subsided into more steady admira- 
tion, or calmer enjoyment, the dazzling light of Marmion rose 
with spreading radiance upon the brightening sky. Another 
star, of uncommon magnitude, had gathered itself to the 
high and luminous constellation of the tuneful lyre. With more 
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incident and action than anything which had gone before, it 
had frequent passages of transcendant beauty and power, equal 
to anything that followed. The gory field of Flodden was 
thronged again with stern warriors and rang beneath the 
trampling hoofs of unrolling columns and charging squadrons. 
And so vivid and truthful was the masterly coloring of the 
battle and the carnage, that you could almost hear the strug- 
gling breath of its dying hero, cheering on to glory or to 
death his weary troops. You could almost see the fair Clara, 
like an angel of light, with woman’s tenderness, and woman's 
fortitude, binding up the bleeding veins of the fatal wound, or 
with quickened energy and unfainting step, speeding like the 
wind, with the warrior’s helmet, to bring the sparkling element 
from the distant fountain, to cool his aching brain, and to 
moisten his burning lips. The glad and beauteous waters of 
Saint Mary’s lake were margined with the bloom and fragrance 
of undecaying flowers. And the broken columns and ivied 
ruins of Norham Castle, where the hostile banners of St. 
George and of Bruce, had so often mingled in war's bloody 
strife, carrying in their fluttering folds the safety of a crown, 
or the destinies of a nation, were made far lovelier to the eye 
and dearer to the heart, than all the pride and pomp of its 
pristine splendor. Does the late admiring and enthusiastic 
crowd turn away from the charming images and grand descrip- 
tions of Marmion? Yes, but it is only to watch the breaking 
gleam of softer tints, stealing like the shadow of an angel's 
wing, over the quiet breast of Loch Katrine ;. or to commune 
with the lofty crags, and deep solitudes, the frowning hills, 
and shaggy woods, which were alike the glory and the home 
of all Clan Alpin’s pride, and all his hopes. The highland 
poem of the Lady of the Lake, is, perhaps, the most elegant, 
polished and fascinating poetical production of the author. Its 
grand conception bears the marks of consummate artistic 
skill. At every step the plot thickens with highly wrought in- 
terest and incident, and the bold development is guided with 
the energy of a skillful hand, and hurried along with the ardor’ 
of a glowing genius. The cadence of its liquid numbers is 
musical and exquisite, and its descriptions of the world of na- 
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ture and the world of passion, touching’ and graphic. A ro- 
mantic chapter from the checkered book of life, a gorgeous 
episode from the great book of nature ; it addresses itself 
with twofold beauty and interest to the most elevated taste and 
most exalted feelings of our being. Hallowed by the purest 
love of the human heart, and the proudest’ heroism of the hu- 
man arm, we are hurried along the unfolding story, with 
varied emotions of intense feeling, from the wild excitement 
of the Chase, to the wilder enthusiam of the Gathering, from 
the stirring and stormy scene of the Combat, to the calmer and 
lovelier scene of the Guard room. The impetuous monarch of 
the ancient and renowned House of Stuart lays aside the im- 
perious dignity of his rank, and the princely trappings of his 
brilliant court, to pass unknown into the wild and rocky glens, 
the dark and unchanging forests of the uncultured and unciv- 
ilized highlands, and mingle in the rough sports and stormy 
tumults of that romantic and mysterious race of men, whose 
shadowy traditions, and unsubdued enthusiasm, poetical im- 
aginations, and awful superstitions, loyal devotion and gener- 
ous friendships and hospitalities,.invested the mighty scenes of 
their humble loves and simple habitations, with the peculiar 
interest and fascinations of some oriental legend or powerful 
enchantment. The silver voice of Ellen Douglas woos, with 
the persuasive eloquence of its vesper music, the stranger's 
wandering steps to the green and sunny islands of her own 
glassy lake ; and her little shallop, like a thing of life, bears 
him over the rippling waves of Loch Katrine to the peaceful 
shelter and calm repose of her own rude and mossy home. 
And when the storm sweeps along his unfrequented way, and 
darkness closes round his rugged path; among the drear and 
sullen wilds of Benvenue, a welcome, though a hostile guest, he 
shares a soldier’s cheer and tartan plaid, at the watch fire of 
Rhoderick Dhu; and finds, in the vigor of his muscle and the 
generosity of his heart, a “‘ foeman worthy of his steel.’ 

One of the most beautiful and spirited passages, in this delight- 
ful poem, is the powerful description of the talismanic cross of 
fire and blood, passing with superstitious solemnities, from 
hand to hand, and summoning the distant and devoted clans 
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from the valley and the glen, to the sudden and martial] gath- 
ering at Lanric Mead. Clan-Alpine, the lordly chieftan of a 
hundred clans, gives the fatal symbol of fealty and war, to his 
brave and loyal henchman with the few and portentous words, 
“Speed, Malise, speed.” And like the arrowy rush of some 
headlong torrent, the winged herald of battle goes; fleet and 
strong as the Eagle’s pinion, he mounts the all-forbidding 
rock, and labors through the tangled brake, bends with strung 
muscle to the steep hill, and dashes through the high and an- 
gry waves, till Duncraggan’s baronial hall rises upon his wea- 
ry sight. Here all is still and drear, with the shrouded gloom 
of silent death. The stripling son of Duncan hangs with bro- 
ken and bleeding heart, over the dark bier of his father, sleeping 
the dreamless sleep of the cold and quiet grave. Young 
Angus beholds and grasps the bloody sign of instant speed, 
one heavy sob, one glistening tear, and away from the house 
of a cherished sorrow, he bears with iron will the dread talis- 
man. With the red deer’s unwearied foot, measures the rough 
plain, or sweeps, like the tireless wind, the untrodden morass 
and perilous way. His heart is heavy, but his foot is light— 
his eye is moist, but his lips are dry,—yet he stays not to 
weep, he tarries not to drink, but.onward, still onward. His 
eourse of toil and sorrow now is run and the brave youth sinks 
down exhausted, at the chapel of Saint Bride, the joyous scene 
of marriage ceremonials. Norman stands at the nuptial altar, 
with his blushing young bride ; rich and happy, in the untold 
treasure of her priceless aud abiding love. She is beautiful: 
the sky is bright; wherefore, then, that shudder? Why that 
cloud upon his brow? Norman saw the hateful signal of sud- 
den parting. Instant he girds his loins, short the fond em- 
brace, brief the whispered sigh of farewell, the dreaded cross 
is in his trembling hand, and fast and far, bride, altar, priest, 
fade away upon his straining vision. He pauses not to indulge 
in the pleasing hope of a speedy return, or to dream of glory 
ina warrior’s grave. On, still on, like the hurrican’s path, 
speeds, through echoing glen and deep ravine, over lofty 
crag and stony pass, and stretches strong and sinewy limbs to 
the dangerous way and distant goal. And morning came, and 
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saw Lanriec Mead peopled with a thousand stout hearts, beat- 
ing in glad unison with the pibroch’s martial strains, whose only 
law was Alpine’s will, whose daily prayer was Rhoderick’s 
cause. The popularity of Scott’s poetry was now unexampled 
and unbounded. His poetry was alike murmuring on the lips 
of the scholar and the prince, and ringing in tranquil melody 
through the warm bosoms of the humbler masses. It was in- 
deed like the wonderful talisman of Gaelic superstition, with 
power, not only to summon the nation to his mighty shrine, 
but with balm to assuage the sorrows of Angus at the fresh 
grave of buried affection, and with charms to enhance the love- 
liness of Norman’s wedded wife, at the altar of Saint Bride. 
His course was now an upward career of dazzling brightness ; 
his life an onward march of glorious triumph. He had more 
than the fame of his great countryman, Burns, without the 
dark shadow that followed his sun down to its melancholy set. 
And as if in atonement, for the wrongs and neglect of him of 
Mossgiel, the whole nation, made not only their lives the gen- 
erous worship of his genius, but their fortunes the measureless 
guerdon of his songs. And now the fair and widening pros- 


. pect of his fame and prosperity, was more splendid than the 


wildest dream of his early hope, more gorgeous than the proud- 
est prayer of his young heart. His sunny home, was the smiling 
home of happy contentment and joyous love. The gladsome 
bosom of the rejoicing earth, was blushing and laughing, in 
the bloom of the laurel and the greenness of the myrtle. The 
low winds that breathed like the sweet South, upon the glowing 
scene, giving and stealing odor, brought upon their delicate 
wings, in perpetual music, the soft murmurs of the whispering 
waves of Tiviot and Tweed, gliding on to the quiet rest of some 
distant haven. The tenderness and affection, the voice, and 
smile, and holy sympathy of woman, were there, in the rich- 
ness and beauty of their nature, to cheer and bless, and from 
the goodly promise of the serene heavens, the broad, unclouded 
sun of fame and fortune, was shining calmly down, warming 
into fresher life, and gilding into wider loveliness, the vast 
sphere of this enchantment! Buta change came over the 


- spirit of this dream. 
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A mighty luminary rose upon the morning sky, illumin- 
ing the distant horizon, with the marvellous effulgence of trans- 
cendant light. Childe Harold, laden with the spoils of many 
a land of battle, and the trophies of many a clime of song, 
had returned from his far and adventurous wandering, amid 
the voiceless ruins of buried grandeur, the lingering inspira- 
tion of genius renowned in the fierce arts of war and the milder 
arts of peace, and the lowliest or the sublimest haunts of na- 
ture ; and now with eager will, entered the crowded lists of an 
intellectual chivalry. As the disinherited knight of Ivanhoe, 
in the grand tournament of Ashby, struck with sharp spear, 
the defiant shield, proudly suspended in front of the gay pavil- 
lion of the victorious Templar till the burnished metal rang, 
Childe Harold, with the conquering energy of youthful ardor 
and herculean arm, hurled his glittering lance upon the broad 
and honored shield of Marmion, in challenge of an equal and 
giant combat of life or death! There was an intensity and 
sublimity of passion ; a glow and energy of pathos ; and mag- 
nificence of delineation, in the deeply and darkly beautiful 
Pilgrimage of Byron, that moved the soul to its highest rap- 
ture, and fired the senses to their wildest madness. It was , 
like the “sun’s gergeous coming, and his setting indescrib- 
able.” 

Scott’s poetry elevated and delighted the impulses of virtue 
and the sentiments of friendship. .Byron’s immortal song, fos- 
tered and fascinated the emotions of love and the passions of 
hate. Scott was a shady grove, dispensing the genial fra- 
grance of vernal blossom, and vocal with the mellow voice of 
summer bird. Byron a storm cloud, dark, gloomy and grand, 
floating like a kindred and familiar spirit, among the wintry 
glaciers of the everlasting Alps. Scott was the calm, deep 
stream, winding like a beam of sunshine, through the variega- 
ted landseape, beautifying the busy field of toil and making 
glad the reaper’s heart. Byron, the mountain torrent, madly 
foaming and dashing over the barriers of its rocky bed, and 
sending up its dancing spray, in the gaudy colors of the rain- 
bow, over the terror and wildness of its path. The one was 
the living gospel of humanity, its mission, destiny and hope. 
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The other the eloquent inspiration of the melancholy darkness 
of misanthrophy and despair. The one woke into joyous life 
and sleepless activity, the purest sentiments and warmest 
sympathies of the human breast. The other marshalled into 
battle, the stormiest emotions and darkest passions of the hu- 
main heart, animated them with the ardor and energy of un- 
earthly power, and lighted their desolating pathway, with a 
volcanoe’s blasting fires! Scott tried the vigor and fleetness 
of his soaring wing again, but Rokeby and the Bridal of Trier- 
main failed to win back the alienated affections of the incon- 
stant multitude, from the rich and splendid colorings of Byron’s 
glowing pencil, or the loud and melodious diapason of his live 
thunder! And was there now nothing left for Scott, still in 
the freshness of his youth, to do? Were the green bays 
upon his unwrinkled brow, and the jewelled garland, he had 
placed with filial hand, upon his eountry’s honored forehead, 
to fade and wither before the meteor radiance of this new star ? 
His anxious bosom echoed, it may indeed be, with a feeling of 
mournful sadness, his own touching and beautiful farewell to 
the harp of the North. But was that bitter farewell to his 
silent and neglected lyre, to be also a last adieu to the accus- 
tomed applause of fame,—and to ail the aspirations of a soul 
ambitious to adorn and enrich the annals of his native land, 
and make his name a household word among all the nations of 
the earth? No, his distinguished peetical reputation was or- 
dained to become almost extinct, in the birth of a glory, des- 
tined to radiate the firmament of every clime, and to bless the 
wandering tribes, of every land, kindred and tongue. Fortu- 
nate were the circumstances of inclination, or the sterner com- 
mands of fate, that invited or forced his steps into the arbor- 
ed and redolent walks of Romance. In these genial walks he 
was yet to win his highest honors, and to achieve for mankind 
the most lasting blessings. Fortune, whose child he seemed 
to be, placed his hand upon a prose manuscript, which had 
been composed in the brief intervals of other studies and pur- 
suits, nine years before, but which had been thrown aside and 
forgotten in the heated excitement and amazing popularity of 
his early poetry. But now its great idea once revived, like 
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the pale ghost of Banquo, it would not down, at even the bid- 
ding of its master—it followed him through the sports of the 
chase, and haunted the retirement of study. With trembling 
and hurried solicitude, he retouched the careless lines of that 
rough sketch, and beneath the vivifying beams of his reani- 
mated spirit and rekindled genius, its glowing pages expanded 
into a romance of passing beauty and power,—and in eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, with the returning leaves and fruits of 
summer, Waverley, made its modest appearance, more fresh 
than the leaves of the season, more rich than the fruits of the 
year. 

It was the first of a long and fast succeeding series of 
romances, whose name is legion, and whose travels are co- 
extensive with the journey of the sun. These great books, 
replete with entertainment and profit, have opened up to the 
world, a well of limpid and living water, whose refreshing 
shade and sparkling element, not only cheers the faint, and 
invigorates the weary, but with gentle and mysterious power, 
gathers round its bubbling fountain, in the glad union of pleas- 
ing and kindred companship, from the paths of toil, and the 
scenes of pleasure, the scholar and the peasant, the gifted and 
the humble, and they are alike made happy and better in the 
conscious brotherhood of one great and scattered family. And 
the grateful cup of this calm and nectared water, passes round 
the vast circle of allianced fellowship, ‘from rough and sun 
burnt hands, to fair and jewelled fingers, till a common tear 
springs to every eye, at the pathetic story of St. Leonard’s 
Crags, and a common smile illumines every cheek at the tri- 
umphant virtue of Flora Mac Ivor. 

Scott now must have realized the full promise of the future, 
as well in the broad field that excited the energy of his facul- 
ties, as in the fertile glebe that rewarded the labor of his sickle. 
His cultured and exuberant imagination, warmed with yearn- 
ings of humanity, and kindled with a spark of Promethean fire, 
sketched with indelible colors, upon the wide canvass of life, 
the holiest feelings and highest aspirations of mortal man, and 
some of the sweetest hopes and fondest joys that ever visit the 
frail tenements of clay, to cheer their solitude, or point to a 
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house not made with hands! With the bold hand of a master, 
he delineated the meek or majestic features of all nature, and 
touched every string of music in the human breast, from its 
deepest sorrow, to its wildest transport. He spoke, and the 
buried past lived again—obedient centuries started from their 
mouldering rest, blazing with the kings and warriors, the lov- 
ers and peasants, whose tender devotion had adorned, and 
whose glorious deeds had illustrated the historic records of 
their hoary years. He stood, and made the earth one splendid 
tournament of beauty and chivalry, or turned it into the quict 
witchery of peace and loveliness ! 

And although the genius of Scott was volatile and univer- 
sal, and his sympathy wide as the sphere of earthly suffering, 
gilding the recorded recollections of other lands, and embel- 
lishing the noble struggles of other peoples, they were still 
strongly colored with the sober hues of his native sky and 
brown heath. In any combat his arm was powerful, upon any 
soil his step was lordly. His beautifying talents and beaming 
genialty, imparted the interest and animation, of soft and sub- 
duing charms, to the peculiar life and striking incident of every 
race. they touched. The generous impulses of his expanding 
soul, threw the rich and gorgeous drapery of pathos and inspi- 
ration, around the proudest dynasties, and the most eherished 
associations of every age they breathed upon. But his pulse 
beat with the energetic glow of intenser enjoyment—-his bosom 
throbbed to the kindred melody of a loftier strain,—and his 
whole and finely fashioned being swelled to the full measure 
of his highest powers and truest greatness, when he realized 
the proud exclamation of his own immortal hero— 


** my foot is on my native heath, 
And my name is Mac Gregor.’’ 


Scott was a loyal Scotchman—and while the skill of his 
pencil and the elegance of his composition, would win the ad- 
miration of the scholar, the nationality of his feelings and his 
ambition, assured the devoted worship of the appreciating 
masses of his countrymen. He was indeed the tutelary genius 
of Scotland, guarding with flaming sword and vestal vigilance, 
the beauty of her heritage and the promise of her days. 
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Breathing over her placid lakes and quiet solitudes, her scent- 
ed vales and peopled scenes, the imperishable presence and 
fascination of some precious truth, or some exquisite romance. 
Investing the place of every fountain with the mystery of a 
touching legend,—rearing in the conscious bosom of every 
grove, the honored shrine of a ministering spirit, and making 
the lowliest clod and the humblest turf sparkle with the dew 
and divinity of heaven. The orient descriptions of his classic 
muse are highly vivid, natural and graphic, but the changing 
scenes and actors of his unequaled romances, start into the full 
vigor of life, radiant with the flush of animation and the smiles 
of universal love. . His hurried delineations of the sunny face, 
or clouded brow of all nature are minute, faultless and irre- 
sistible, whether in the repose of tranquil musings, or in the 
tumult of discordant elements. His coloring is now delicate 
as the purple hues of the rose—now grand as the terrible 
frown of a highland storm. His chaste and brilliant thoughts, 
are unclouded mirrors reflecting the eternal truth and hidden 
wonders of .a world, unseen by the “light of common day.” 
His living and significant words are luminous and faithful pic- 
tures, true to every pulsation of joy or sorrow—to every out- 
line and lineament of life, and every spring and power of 
action. All his unnumbered characters, distinct in spirit and 
individuality, from the sweet simplicity of Annot Lyle, to the 
rude and mysterious eloquence of Meg Meérrilies, from the ter- 
rible agonies of Morton, to the heroic enthusiasm of Fergus 
Mac Ivor, are moulded in feature and proportion, accurate to 
the unchanging type of common nature—fashioned from the 
warm clay of human earth, and quickened with the ennobling 
feelings of human sympathies. They rise up from the calm 
or troubled waters of the memory, like a vast company of tried 
and attached friends, enhancing all the sports and pleasures of 
summer, and unlike summer friends, not forsaking, when the 
bitter gloom of winter chills the lonely heart. We may take 
them to the unreserved embrace of the bosom—to the kindred 
fellowship of the holiest musings—to the pleasing retreats of 
anxious yearnings, and find in the purity of their thoughts and 
the elevation of their sentiments, instruction and consolation ; 
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and the frequent glimpses of a happier future in the prophetic 
visions of their immortal hopes. The humble and the exalted 
personages that figure in the mighty drama of his genius, and 
people the princely stage of his invention, from Waverley to 
Woodstock, from Baillie Nichol Jarvie at his toiling Loom, to 
Macbrier in the convulsions of torture, speak the grateful and 
vernacular language native to the weary and scattered lineage 
of Adam—clothe all the trials and struggles of their mental 
and moral being—every condition of present ills, or anticipa- 
ed good, and the gloom or promise of their destiny, in the ge- 
nial and graceful apparel of humanity’s divine and all per- 
vading spirit. They exemplify with persuasive illustration, 
the loveliness of the true and the beautiful,—the pure and 
peaceful joys of virtue and holiness—the deadly fruits of sin, 
and the swift and certain doom of guilt; and utter in the thril- 
ling energy of impassioned eloquence, the sublime gospel of 
nature, and the more sublime gospel of man ! 

The unschooled or the cultivated taste, that gleans nothing 
from the luxuriant harvest field of Scott’s teeming romances, 
but idle amusement and transient recreation, is either without 
the inclination, or the capacity to comprehend their mission, 
or appreciate their worth. Every incident has its lesson of 
wisdom and charity—and every ssene is instinct with the 
spirit and teachings of some high moral and some generous 
sentiment. But you may say, surely these scenes and inci- 
dents, with all their lessons and morals, cannot be the exem- 
plars of anything great or good, because they are fictitious and 
unreal. They may be fictitious, but they are not, therefore, 
unreal or untrue. Man has no power of fancy or reason, to 
imagine, or create, that, which does not find its echo and foun- 
dation in the almost unlimited grasp and compass of his 
wonderfully and divinely constituted nature. The unusual 
exhibitions of virtue and love, of energy and power which the 
soaring imagination, conceives and embodies, in the august 
and animated forms of unaccustomod sweetness and grandeur, 
are not the pompous pageantry of genius, but the bright and 
beautiful reflexes of the tender impulses and longing aspira- 
tions which are common to the truest dignity and des.iny of 
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man! The admiration of ideal loveliness and the sympathy 
for ideal sorrow, attest with a cloud of witnesses, the glorious 
truth and mournful reality of that loveliness and sorrow—indi- 
cate their close and affianced kindred with the keenest sensi- 
bilities and purest affections of human nature, and show, too, 
that the heaven-born soul, which feels and acknowledges them, 
has its home, in a better and fairer world! 

The living colors of painting—the breathing shapes of sculp- 
ture, and the magnificient creations of romance, may indeed be 
dreams, visions, and shadows. But they are the dreams of a 
heart warm with the ardor of immortal love—the visions of a 
spirit yearning after the fruition of higher good, and the shad- 
ows of unspeakable and eternal truth and beauty! The cold 
face that gleams with the flush of sympathetic smiles, and the 
rough frame that breaks into the pity of melting tenderness, 
at the simple and agitating narration of fabricated fortune, or 
imaginary woe, are all the readier, in the weary procession of 
life, to brighten at another’s fond joy, or to bind up with a 
strong girdle of soothing and sustaining compassion the 
bleeding wounds of some crushed heart and broken spirit. 
The passing charms and tenderness—the gentle emotions and 
lofty purpose, which wear the delicate symmetry and subduing 
comeliness of woman, and whisper the story of their divine 
lineage, in the strains of her attuning voice, are genial as the 
breath of heaven, and softer than the tints that fret the morn- 
ing cloud—a clustering group of beaming cheeks and throb- 
bing hearts—an earth-encircling rain-bow of promise and love- 
liness. From the sad fate and uncomplaining submission of 
Effie Deans—to the unwearied spirit of Eveline, watching 
through the lonely hours of the night at the bedside of linger- 
ing anguish. From the surpassing beauty and burning en- 
thusiasm of Diana Vernon, with her long hair streaming to the 
rough winds of the mountain storm—to the heroic fortitude 
and sublime resignation of Rebecea, the fair daughter of Is- 
rael’s desolated house, sending up to the listening ear of heav- 
en, from her troubled soul, in the solitude of her gloomy cell 
as sublime hymn, as ever murmured in holy music from earthly 
lips! They are the cherished images of woman's pure love, 
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and exalted virtues—the fair exemplars of her patient suffering, 
puissant energy, grand mission and glorious destiny—her 
whose smile, and voice, and sympathy make home the heaven 
of this world, and life meet to win the heaven of the next—her 
who kneels at the font, stands at the altar and watches at the 
grave ; cheering and mitigating the trials and sorrows of this 
brief span of years, 

‘* Leaving that beautiful, which still is so, 

And making that which is not.” 

No books, in the history of kindred literature, were ever 
produced with such wonderful speed, or read with such delight 
and eagerness. They multiplied like the leaves of the forest, 
for the healing of all nations. As star follows star, through 
the parting gleams of fading twilight, and encircles with a 
glittering host, the silent throne of serene night, tale followed 
tale, and with the radiance and glory of an equal lustre gath- 
ered, in a shining multitude, around the imperial throne of the 
unknown king of romance. The popular and delightful ro- 
mances of the great unknown, were now the house-hold-gods 
of the humble cottage, and more welcome than the face of cour- 
tier, at the hearth of rank and royalty. The shrouded myste- 
ry that hung over the abode of their paternity, but the more 
intensely, excited and sharpened the taste and acclamation, 
that greeted and hailed their advent. It was like the wild 
flower, that springs up in the untrodden solitudes of the wilder- 
ness, blooms and blossoms, unseen, and sends upon the deli- 
cate wings of zephyr the delicious witchery of its perfume into 
the distant habitations of man. Or like the golden harp of 
Appollo, lying upon a lonely rock in the midst of the vast sea, 
responding in enchanting tones of the most exquisite melody, 
to every breath of heaven, that swept in tranquil sport or 
stormy grandeur, across the heaving bosom of its celestial 
cords ! 

Waverley, and the renowned order of his mighty brother- 
hood, became the most interesting and distinguished palmers 
and pilgrims of the age, travelling with unresting feet and un- 
subdued devotion, without staff or scrip, with palms in their 
hands and songs on their lips, through the wastes of the desert 
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and over the terrors of the flood, far beyond the horizon of 
their native heath, and the domains of their native tongue. 
And they found the generous and changing apparel of a new 
language in every clime ; and upon every shore the hospitality 
of shelter and the safety of sanctuary. They wore the flowing 
robes of Tuscan diction ; or arrayed themselves in the elegant 
dialect of the polished court of St. Germain. The peasant 
girl, sat down upon tho vine-clad hills of the lovely and joyous 
Rhine and forgot the beauties of his fair scenery; and the 
weariness of Ker own toil in the deep pathos and thrilling in- 
terest, that pervades the melancholy fate and tender devotion 
of Amy Robsart. The hardy pioneer of expanding civiliza- 
tion, upon the remote banks of the forest-crowned Mississippi, 
trimmed his rude lamp, when night terminated the perils and 
labors of the day, to follow with kindred joy and excitement, 
along his bold career, the adventurous fortunes of Rob Roy. 
The romantic genius of Scott, seemed capable of exhausting 
everything but its own immortal energies; and that genius 
equal to any task, like the wings of that fabled bird, required 
no rest, and knew no response. He throws the imperishable 
halo of a truer greatness and glory over the proud dynasty of 
the lion-hearted plantagenet ; or bears in triumph, the glo- 
rious standard of the cross, through the burning sands and 
hard fought fields of Palestine, to rescue from the impious 
hand of desecration the cherished ruins of fallen man’s salva- 
tion. Kenilworth towers into a stately monument to the 
splendid reign of power and magnificence, that rejoiced and 
expanded beneath the royal and unwomanly smile of Elizabeth. 
The Abbot scatters with equal fondness, truth and charity, 
upon the green and untimely grave of her devoted victim, the 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland, the beauty and fragrance of 
unfading verdure—her whose life and loveliness were like some 
wild and romantic brook, meandering gracefully in murmurs 
of measured cadence, through the fairest and darkest scenes of 
nature, sparkling i in sunshine, or clouded in gloom, yet flowing 
beautifully on, in gladness or sorrow, till at last, it sinks at 
noontide, with all its brightness and all its music, into some 
yawning chasm, and is lost for ever ! 

The wonderful lamp of this Alladeen of romance burned 
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still on, with unabated magic and unwaning brilliancy. He 
was lord, supreme, of an empire, loyal and superb. His 
storied and picturesque lands stretched almost as far as the 
fondest hope of ambition; embellished and gladdened with 
frequent cottages of warm friends, endeared companions, and 
devoted retainers,—and the majestic pile of Abbotsford, in 
grand proportions and tasteful architecture, rose in faultless 
splendor to meet the sun in his coming, or re-echo the last, 
dying notes of evening’s vesper hymn. His home was more 
dear, joyous, and happy than ever. The fond voice and gentle 
sympathy of his early love, still charmed and cheered the wide 
prospect—and the tenderness and affection of a lovely offspring 
brightened his hearth, and enhanced the possessions of fame 
and affluence. This venerated spot was the mighty shrine to 
whose devotion the journeying world was thronging in dense 
procession, measuring with light and equal step, the rapid 
flight of each passing hour, and moving to the daily worship 
of its beneficent spirit, beautified each morning’s glad return 
with lavish offerings of fresh flowers, votive chaplets, and 
anointed incense. 

Kings and princes felt proud: in the simplicity of his com- 
panionship, and the peasant and illiterate were familiar with his 
name. ‘The most learned and distinguished men of the age— 
the ornaments of every science, and of every art, flocked to 
the princely mansion of Abbotsford, to share the hospitalities 
of its generous board, and to commune with the genius of its 
more princely lord! Fortune and glory were equally bounti- 
ful and generous. No cloud wasin the sky—no thorn marred 
the freshness of his laurel—no rival haunted his dreams or 
embittered his cup—no \competitor disputed the supreme sov- 
ereignty of hissceptre. None could break the spe!l, or disturb 
the enchantment of his realm! The acknowledged monarch 
of the peaceful and splendid empire of romance, he reposed in 
- the conscious security of affection and allegiance, high among 
the clouds of Olympus, where even the eagle-wing of Byron 
could never soar, and where the terrible energy of his arm was 
powerless in combat. In robust manhood, he had the “‘ ac- 
companiments of old age, faith, love, obedience and troops of 
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friends.” The iron of his constitution was still unrusted, and 
the vigor of his intellect unbroken. From labor he rose un- 
wearied, and from composition unexhausted. Like the return- 
ing seasons, he blessed and ornamented the earth with the 
opening blossoms of spring and the yellow - fruits of autumn, 
and scarcely less spontaneously, or less luxuriantly. How 
tranquil now, and fair the scene! His onward course of hon- 
or and fortune was like the unrufiled waters of his own quiet 
mountain lake, bright, serene and joyous. If its calm surface 
wore a ripple, it was stirred into motion by the breath of fame 
— if its clear bosom knew a shadow, it was cast by the stupen- 
dous temple, dedicated to his own earthly greatness ! 

But another change came over the spirit of this dream. The 
commercial houses with which Scott had formed a partnership, 
for the publication of his works, failed, and his fortunes and 
indeed the resources of his wealth, went down together in a 
fearful crash. But standing amid the fragments of his for- 
tune and renown,—the crambling ruins of his crushed hopes 
and blasted anticipations, he was far greater than the Roman 
Consul, weeping among the broken columns and departed 
glory of Carthage. He breathed upon the wide waste of drea- 
ry desolation, till it smiled again ; but it was the ghastly smile 
of decay and despair. He rose up from this stunning blow, 
disheartened, but not crushed, and resolved with an unalterable 
purpose, if mortal strength could accomplish the difficult task, 
toretrieve his fallen fortunes, and to win back the lost possession 
of the halls he had built and the domains he had planted. He 
roused his shattered energies to their utmost tension, and 
Sampson walked not forth with a firmer step, bearing the pon- 
derous gates of Gaza, than he with the accumulating burthen 
of disaster and disappointment, on his brawny shoulders, strode 
into the crowded arena to do battle again. Once more 


“A light on Marmion’s visage spread 
And fired his glazing eye, 
With dying hand above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted ‘ victory.’” 


And could the strong man, in his war-harness, win the vic- 


tory? Could iron will, robust energy and anointed genius, 
26 
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bring back to that lordly mansion of gloom and lamentation, 
the light and presence of peace,.joy, and happiness, or build 
over its pride and pomp another arching sky of hope, promise 
and cloudless splendor? Alas no—never—never! Maulti- 
plying trials, cares, troubles, misfortunes and rapidly declining 
health, interrupted the labors of his study, and dimmed the fires 
of his inspiration. Domestic grief and paternal sorrows thick- 
ened darkly around him. His wife,” the tender companion of 
so many fond years of love and happiness sickened—the deli- 
cate tendrils of her stricken heart broke, one by one, till calm- 
ly and brightly, as the sunbeam falls upon the frozen cloud, 
she sank down to the cold embrace of the narrow and silent 
grave. His children, the unchanging felicity of his prosperi- 
ty, and now the solace of his overwhelming calamities, were 
gone—his house was dark and voiceless—his hearth forsaken— 
his home a desert,—his heart a desolation. And soon he 
departed, with a world of sweet and bitter memories, from 
these gloomy objects and darkened recollections, into an exile 
of unavailing pursuit of health, andrecreation. The far lands 
of renown, that echoed his unelastic step—the unblemished 
scenes that sprang in loveliness to his vision; the ruins of 
Pompeii—the grandeur of the Coliseum, and the revelries of 
the Neapolitan carnival, were all alike unable to relume his 
glimmering eye, or rekindle the lamp of his wasting spirit. 
From the gaze of pity and admiration—from the sympathy 
and blandishments, wakened into their most tender offices, by 
the melancholy of his woe, and the distinction of his untarnish- 
ed name—from the sparkling cup of the festive board, and the 
honors, ovations, and kingly hospitalities of his cheerless jour- 
ney; he turned gladly away to the blue hills and mountain 
streams of his own dear, native land, of kindred ties, and cher- 
ished graves, and the constant prayer of his soul yearned again 
for the mournful joy of their familiar presence and sacred 
companionship. He turned homeward his wandering steps, 
for in his own striking language the “plough was nearing the 
end of the furrow.” And as he descended the vale of the 
Gala, when his own towers in the distance burst upon his fee- 
ble sight, bringing the endeared memory of other days, a tran- 
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sient smile came over the dull sadness of his face, and a “ cry 
of delight ” broke from the silence of his quivering lips. But 
the great Poet, Novelist, Historian, and the good and virtuous 
Man, was not altogether unfortunate, in the last hours of earth, 
and the last struggles of expiring life. He died, not as Homer 
and Milton, in the silent anguish of blindness and neglect— 
not as Dante in the cruel banishment of an unworthy and un- 
grateful country—not as Byron in a strange land, with no 
loved voice to whisper comfort in the bitter agonies of torture 
and despair,—nor as Collins, in the almost friendless misery 
and destitution of poverty and madness. But he lay down 
and “wrapped the drapery of his couch about him” in the 
tranquil bosom of his early and honored home ; in the chamber 
he had reared, and adorned with the remembrance of an an- 
cient and distinguished ancestry—amid the beauty, romance 
and magnificence of a scenery that had delighted and inspired 
his existence, and which had in turn been immortalized by his own 
genius. Surrounded by the tried friends and genial compan- 
ions of his manhood and fortune, and the imperishable associa- 
tions of a bountiful charity, an unsullied name, and most dis- 
tinguished reputation. Around him were the green leaves and 
perfume of the rose his buried love had planted, and the soft 
accents and freshness of the low winds, that had soothed the 
gentle parting of her spirit. With the serene sun-light of his 
native skies resting on his more serene brow, and the rippling 
waves of his dearly loved Tweed murmuring in passing music 
their fond requiem to his dying ear. And with all his children, 
humbly kneeling around his bed, in the sorrow and holiness of 
earnest and confiding prayér, his mighty heart broke : and its 
pure and immortal intelligences, swelled beyond the measure 
of their earthly tenements, to wing their rapid way from this 
sad and weary life, to the calm repose of some lovelier rest ; 
and WALTER Scorr sank down to the quiet sleep of an honored 
grave, a cherished memory, and a deathless fame— 
“ And now ’tis silent all, enchanter fare thee well.” 


Chambersburg, Pa. G. W. B. 
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Arr. V.—INAUGURATION ADDRESSES. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY THE REV. SAMUEL BOWMAN, D. D. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—GENTLEMEN OF THE BoaRD—THE 
FacuLTY AND THE UNDERGRADUATES OF FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL COLLEGE: 

WE are assembled to-day, on an occasion most interesting to 

us all. We are here to inaugurate the first President of Frank- 

lin and Marshall College—to usher in, with due solemnities, 
an event which cannot be without the deepest interest to you, 

Mr. President, as well as to the Institution over which you are 

called to preside. 

The mere man of business—the devotee of pleasure—the 
ambitious politician—the Gallios who care for none of these 
things—will pass us by this day, heedless of us and of the 
occasion that brings us together. What are matters of learn- 
ing and education to them? Yet it is none the less true, that 
next to pure and undefiled Religion, there is no interest that 
stands so nearly connected with our social, domestic and polit- 
ical welfare, as that of sound and thorough Education. 

In countries, where the people are forbidden to think for 
themselves, or at least to use and utter their theughts, there 
seems little use comparatively of enlightening the popular 
mind, since it would only reveal the more clearly to them, the 
chains of their despotism, whether religious or political—with- 
out enabling them to break or throw them off. But in a coun- 
try like ours, where—in theory at least—the people rule, the 
capacity to think for themselves, is indispensable to the due ex- 
ercise of the right. Their own intelligence must be the senti- 
nel of their Liberties and Laws. Nor is it possible, otherwise, 
that they should discriminate wisely measures that look only 
to their country’s good, and those that have no object, but the 
interests of a party, or to reward some political favorite. 
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Here is the rock on which, if ever, the fortunes of this coun- 
try, are likely to suffer shipwreck. We can perish only through 
our own fault, or by our own hands. Let us to ourselves be 
true, and the free inssitutions of this land may descend to a 
thousand generations. But, virtue and intelligence in the 
people, are indispensable to continuance and stability in the 
Government. When the nation shall have ceased to under- 
stand its rights, or lost the virtue to defend them, the step to 
a downfall is a very short and certain one. Nor will the world 
have much cause to mourn the overthrow of a people, too blind 
to understand its own good, or too pusillanimous to defend it. 
To save us from so shameful a catastrophe, there is no way 
but to cherish the principles of virtue and to scatter the seeds 
of knowledge among the people—that they may know how to dis- 
tinguish between those who will serve the country for the 
country’s sake—and the wretched demagogues, who talk of 
‘patriotism, only the better to conceal their own selfish design. 

It is not Education, however, simply, that I contend for. 
It is sanctified Education, Education refined and elevated by 
religious influence. And I am happy to know, that the Insti- 
tution—one of whose solemnities draws us hither to day— 
looks to this as one of its guiding principles or ends. And 
you, Mr. President,—allow me to say—and the Rev. gen- 
tlemen associated with you, have no legitimate place in a Sem- 
inary of education, except as along with the seeds of human 
learning, you aim to implant also, the infinitely more impor- 
tant truths of revealed religion. Nor need the best friends of 
this Institution care how soon it perishes down to its founda- 
tion stone, when Christian voices cease, to be heard, and Chris- 
tian influences to prevail in it. May those who shall here- 
after rule its destinies, never consent to the divorce of learn- 
ing and religion—or permit the separation here of what God 
has joined together—the enlightening of the understanding 
and the cultivation of the heart. 

To you, Mr. President, and to the learned Faculty around 
you, the community looks for these results—looks, that the 
minds committed to your charge, should be trained in the ways 
of heavenly truth, as well as in the paths of human learning. 
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And I believe, that popular favor, as well as the blessing of 
God, will attend this College just in proportion as this princi- 
ple is observed or lost sight of. 

In the name of the Trustees of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege—in the name of this whole community, I bid you welcome, 
Sir, to the honorable post whose Inaugural solemnities we are 
now celebrating. We give you our sympathy in advance. 
Our best wishes meet you at the threshold, and shall attend 
you on your course. We know the arduousness of the duties 
that will rest upon you—the difficulties that you will have to 
encounter—the discouragements that you must nerve yourself 
to bear. For with ten thousand blessings to thank God for, 
zeal, I am sorry to say, either for learning or religion, is, un- 
happily, too little characteristic of us as a community. But, 
ne cede malis. You are working in a glorious cause. The 
noblest of all employments is yours—which is to mould and 
fashion the minds committed to your care—to fit them for the 
service of their country and their race—and above all, to pre- 
pare them for that better world, where tongues shall cease and 
human knowledge vanish away. 

To accomplish this, I need not say, Sir, that not only your 
energies, but the energies of those around you, will be taxed to 
the utmost. In all great enterprises—and I know few great- 
er, than to establish firmly, and to conduct successfully, a Sem- 
inary of real learning—in all great enterprises, the secret of 
success lies in mutual counsel and hearty co-operation. There 
may be the mind to conceive—the heart to dare—and the 
hand to execute. But without zealous codperation and sup- 
port, no man can accomplish much. Nor will you take it as 
any disparagement, Sir, if I say, that the success of your 
efforts here will depend materially, first, on the energetic sup- 
port of the Faculty who are to labor with you ; and, mezt, on 
the manifestation of that spirit of docility, subordination and 
reverence for Law in the under-graduates, which will be their 
highest honor here, and the best omen of an honorable career 
hereafter. 

But whilst freely reminding you, Sir, and those around you, 
of what we expect at your hands, we must not forget our own 
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responsibilities. You have a right to look to the Board for 
cordial and efficient support. It is their business to see that 
this enterprise neither drags nor fails through any narrow, 
stinted or penurious policy. Nothing extensively good or last- 
ingly useful, can be accomplished without means and diligence, 
and persevering effort. And either, we should never have 
entered upon this scheme—or we should let no conquerable 
difficulty keep us from carrying itthrough. Andif, in the end, 
more zeal should be required on the part of the Board, than 
they have ever yet shown—more effort than they have ever 
yet put forth—more funds than have yet been contrihuted— 
you have a right, Sir, to expeet that the emergency should be 
vigorously and effectually met. There are enough pale and 
sickly Colleges already scattered over the land. Let us not 
add to the number. And whilst you, Sir, and the learned 
gentlemen associated with you, are laboring in your respective 
posts of duty, let us hope that the Board and the community 
will not fail in any amount of watchfulness, of effort, or of 
means, that may be necessary for the accomplishment of an 
enterprise which it will be their glory to have originated and 
carried through—their shame and dishonor, if they suffer it to 
languish and die. 

Once more, Mr. President, and not to delay longer the main 
business of this occasion, I repeat the welcome, I have already 
expressed to you. And I am sure, I shall have the hearty re- 
sponse of the Board, as well as of this assembly, when I pray, 
for yourself, for a long and honorable career of usefulness in 
the post of duty upon which you are now entering ; and for the 
Institution over which you preside, that through coming years, 
it may be the mother of many sons, who.a God and their coun- 
try will delight to honor. 


, 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY REV. EMANUEL V. GERHART, A. M. 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


Ir has been said, the highest study of man, is man himself. 
To some minds the proposition may come with the force of a 
self-evident truth. But the question arises, Is man the highest 
being ? Is reason the source of truth? Is logical reasoning 
the principle of sound philosophy? Does human will deter- 
mine, or even modify any department of natural or moral 
science? ‘To every question an answer must be given in the 
negative. The proposition must give way to another that is 
at once both philosophical and Christian. It is this. The 
highest study of man, is God; God in nature, God in man, 
God in history, and, above all, God in Christ. Here is the 
fundamental truth. All beings possess only a relative exis- 
tence. God is absolute. All conceptions and ideas are lim- 
ited in their nature and relations. The idea of God and its 
postulates are all-embracing and eternal. To the apprehen- 
sion of these man struggles to rise, turning away instinctively 
from all others as inadequate to the satisfaction of the first and 
strongest aspirations of his being. To look at any department 
of nature, therefore, or at man himself, as involving subjects 
of reflection that can fix or satisfy the innate longings of rea- 
son, implies the controlling influence of a radical falsehood. 
In acknowledgment of this general view have the majority 
of Colleges and Universities in Europe and America been es- 
tablished. To what extent they have always been true to their 
obligations, it is not now our place to enquire. I pass on to 
add, that the same idea has originated and given a distinctive 
character to the College, of which the Board of Trustees has 
now formally constituted me the President. Hence, though I 
could not but with diffidence pass through the significant cere- 
monies of this day, I nevertheless experience a sensible plea- 
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sure in assuming a trust that I feel to be in accordance with 
the most solemn vows that, as a minister of the Gospel, bind 
my conscience. 

“Franklin College was created by the Legislature as far 
back as the year 1787, with special reference to the interest 
of education and learning among the German population of the 
State. To secure this object, the charter provided that the 
Board of Trustees should be composed always of three equal 
interests or divisions, one representing the Lutheran Church, 
another the German Reformed Church, and a third, the com- 
munity at large, on the outside of these two long established 
German confessions. Owing to circumstances which the Board 
had no power to control, the original purpose of the institution 
could never be carried into full effect. It remained at most a 
grammar school or academy rather than an actual college; and 
in this character its advantages, in the nature of the case, 
became local altogether, instead of general. It belonged to 
Lancaster more than to the German interest of Pennsylvania. 
In the meantime, however, its funds were increasing in value, 
and forming a solid foundation for some more comprehensive 
and efficient scheme of instruction, such as its charter was 
felt all along to contemplate and require. It was evidently ne- 
cessary at the same time, if any such enterprize was to succeed, 
that it should go forward in some way under the auspices of 
one or the other, if not both, of the German confessions, which 
divided between them already two-thirds of the corporate rights 
and powers of the institution.” 

It is not necessary to enter further upon the particulars of its 
history. These facts are cited to exhibit two points as true 
beyond dispute. Franklin College originated in a desire to 
promote thorough Christian education among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. To secure these objects without fail, the char- 
ter placed the management of the Institution in the hands of 
men, who were pledged by their religious vows to respect, in 
the administration of its affairs, the revealed truths of Christi- 
anity as well as the demands of science. 

Marshall College had a similar origin. As early as the 
year 1816, the Synod of the German Reformed Church, deep- 
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ly impressed with the increasing want of educated ministers, 
took some initiatory steps towards establishing a Theological 
Seminary. Owing to various obstacles, however, the Semina- 
ry was not opened until the Spring of 1825. Rev. Lewis 
Mayer, D. D., was the first Professor of Theology. Located at 
Carlisle, an arrangement was effected by which the students 
had the privilege of pursuing the study of the arts in Dickin- 
son College. Four years afterwards, in 1829, the Synod 
transplanted the Seminary to York, Pa., and in September, 
1831, opened, in connection with it, an academy of Arts and 
Science, known as the High School of York. The High School 
originated in the felt necessity to give students of Theology 
a thorough, classical education, preparatory to entering the 
Theological Seminary. It was the child of the Church ; estab- 
lished, conducted and sustained as subordinate in its aims to 
the higher interests of Christianity. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Institution was open alike to all who might wish to 
share its literary advantages. In September, 1832, the Rev. 
F. A. Rauch, D. P., a graduate of the University of Marburg, 
was appointed Principal, and began his labors the same year. 
Under the direction of so learned and finished a scholar, the 
High School soon acquired a substantial reputation and grew 
in numbers and efficiency. Yetits prosperity was seriously im- 
peded for want of suitable buildings, and sufficient funds. Fa- 
vorable overtures having been made by the citizens of Mer- 
cersburg, it was located in that village in the Fall of 1835; 
and during the ensuing winter became a College, in virtue of 
a charter obtained from the Legislature of Pennsylvania, un- 
der the name of Marshall College. Rev. Dr. Rauch was unan- 
imously chosen the first President. Marshall College was simply 
a natural development of the High School opened at York ; 
the High School grew out of the Theological Seminary; and 
the Theological Seminary originated in the wants of the Re- 
formed Church. 

I have thus given a brief sketch of Franklin and of Mar- 
shall College, in order to bring out their ruling idea. The 
nature of their origin, their spirit, and general design are one 
and the same. Itis to advance thorough education in the 
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Arts and Sciences on the true basis of faith in Christ, with 
special reference to the wants of the German population. Not 
that their founders and patrons intend, that any narrow, illib- 
eral religious notions shall ever curb the ardor of literary and 
scientific investigation or restrain the freedom of sotind philo- 
sophie disquisition ; neither art nor science can ever grow, if 
clothed in the strait-jacket of traditional prejudices. But the 
ruling idea is, that the highest revelation of undoubted truth is 
at hand, in the person of Jesus Christ, who sustains an inter- 
nal relation to all departments of science as really as He does 
to the structure of the Bible; and a thorough system of intel- 
lectual culture, conducted upon a sound philosophical basis, 
will, as a necessary consequence, be subordinate to the pro- 
gress of our most holy religion. 

With the more recent events that resulted in the consolida- 
tion of these two separate Literary Institutions, you are all 
familiar, It were superfluous to dwell on them. One thing, 
however, deserves special notice. Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, uniting the character, history, resources and trust of 
both, has been organized to accomplish more effectually the 
purpose for which each was originally established. It must 
be true to the design of the Founders of Franklin College. 
Young men must be freely admitted from both German Church- 
es, as well as from the community in general. Instruction in 
the Christian religion must be regularly imparted to the stu- 
dents ; and the tenor of that instruction must harmonize with 
the catholic faith of the Protestant Church. The tenets of a 
narrow, denominationalism, as well as the self-contradictory 
errors of infidelity, or materialism, must forever be excluded. 
On the other hand, the anglo-German character of Marshall 
College must be maintained. The philosophy, at once pro- 
found, comprehensive and Christian, that has been taught from 
her rostrum and has cast the minds of her Alumni in a mould 
of its own, must keep its place and continue to exert its trans- 
forming influence upon society and the Church. Whatever 
has been peculiar to her character and history, must live on in 
undiminished freshness and power. The consolidated Institu- 
tion, thus blending together the characteristics of the original 
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separate Colleges into a symmetrical and consistent whole, will 
accomplish its mission, in its relation to the German Reform- 
ed Church, to the German population of America, and to the 
city and county of Lancaster. 

I propose, accordingly, to occupy the remaining time allot- 
ted to the solemnities of Inauguration, with an effort to unfold 
more particularly the genius of Franklin and Marshall College ; 
presuming that the subject will naturally awaken a lively in- 
terest in the hearts of all its patrons and friends. To do so 
most effectually, I shall discuss a more general question, name- 
ly, The vital principle of College Education, the principle 
which this Institution embodies and stands pledged to main- 
tain. 

By a vital principle, I mean one that determines the inter- 
nal structure and government of a College, that gives a posi- 
tion and assigns relative importance, to the different branches 
of study belonging to the course; one, that originates the gen- 
eral spirit in which all subjects are investigated and taught, 
and proposes the ultimate end for the attainment of which they 

re all pursued; one, that thus forms the prevailing habit 
of thought and feeling in relation to Science, Literature, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, and in consequence shapes the entire 
character, and directs the entire practical influence of a Liter- 
ary Institution of the highest class. Such a principle is vital. 
Every College must have it, in order to be efficient ; in order 
to possess unity of design and produce harmonious action. At 
a single glance it can be seen, that according as this general 
element be true or false, must the effect upon the condition 
and prospects of society be good or bad. For, aside from the 
Christian Church, there is evidently no influence so deep and 
far-reaching in its effects upon the spirit and form of social 
life, as that which goes out from the educational Institutions 
of the Jand and particularly from those of the highest or- 
der. It becomes, therefore, a matter of the utmost moment to 
enquire into the truth. 

What is, then, this vital principle? Is it a complete course 
of study, including the classic Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Logic, Aesthetics, and the whole compass of Natural, 
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Mental, Political and Moral Science? In reply, it will suffice 
to say, that the formation and tendency of so complete a course, 
does not depend onitself. Whether it shall promote faith in God 
or unbelief, whether materialistic or scriptural views of man- 
kind, whether it shall undermine or support the granite pillars 
on which the social fabric rests, depends upon the point of 
moral observation from which each department, and all taken 
together, is surveyed. Itis like a beautiful steel blade, gleam- 
ing in the uplifted hand of a strong man, that may be bran- 
dished to defend his helpless wife and children from the touch 
of a foe, or to drink the warm blood of their confiding . hearts. 
There is something of a more comprehensive nature at work 
than the extensive routine of regular instruction ; an invisible 
but potent force, lying back of the outward and complete form, 
decides the moral tendency of a College. Just as little does 
the true principle consist in giving special prominence to some 
one branch of the course and regarding all others as subordi- 
uate and tributary to it. The relative importance of any one 
cannot be determined by an arbitrary assumption. The sever- 
al departments of human science are collateral to each other, 
sustaining a common relation to something broader and deeper 
than themselves, taken singly or collectively, in which they are 
all alike grounded. A true principle embraces this common 
ground. But an assumption of one, as the principle of the 
rest, ignores and violates the objective order of these several 
departments ; and, if not traceable to mere arbitrariness, ought 
to be regarded as the consequence of some reigning system of 
thought, which system is in each instance itself in reality the 
regulating principle. 

The question may be examined under another aspect. A 
philosophic view of human nature reveals the necessity of a 
symmetrical evolution and discipline of all its capacities and 
faculties. Man is an organic totality, uniting in himself a great 
number and variety of parts, all of which are pervaded by one 
common life. Guided by a scientific view of his constitution, 
we can apprehend the normal relation of his various faculties 
and capacities ; and discover a principle, which, like a secret 
spring, affects every part of his nature in due proportion. But 
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we cannot assume one capacity or faculty arbitrarily, and, in 
its light, judge of All the rest. It is just as unphilosophical to 
subject a man’s life stifctly to knowledge, as it is to subject it 
to feeling—just as fatal to his interest to subordinate his belief 
and conduct entirely to his understanding, as it is to subject 
them to his desires and passions. Any Institution of Learn- 
ing, accordingly, that selects Mathematics, or the Natural 
Sciences, or Philosophy, or any other branch of Education, as 
its principle by which it determines its order, fixes its aims and 
measures the relative value of other pursuits, is based upon a 
defective system, and can never produce results that are com- 
mensurate with the wants of the human race. 

There is another view prevalent, which it is in place to no- 
tice. Many argue, that the great defect in the existing sys- 
tems of education, is a want of thorough and complete training. 
Let all the powers of body and mind be unfolded with care and 
‘in due proportion ; let all ranks and classes, from the lowest 
to the highest, be thus thoroughly educated; then will the prev- 
alence of peace, joy and hope convert earth into a Paradise. 
The evils of society result either from ignorance or from an 
abnormal process of intellectual training, by which the proper 
balance of body and mind, of feeling and judgment, of passion 
and reason, is destroyed. The true principle of education is 
a wisely matured system of complete development of human 
nature, the application of which embraces the masses as well 
as all the higher classes of society. 

This theory has not a few advocates. But is it true? It 
has indeed a plausible aspect, but it cannot endure scrutiny. 
Moral evil is a slumbering energy that lies imbeded in the core 
of every man’s heart. It awakes with his self-consciousness, 
grows with his growth, strengthens with his strength, expands 
with the development of reason, and spreads with the diffusion 
of knowledge. The progress and the general diffusion of 
science, do no more than open new channels through which its 
virus may flow. Like the shadow of a projecting rock, it be- 
comes visible and distinct, in proportion as the light of the sun 
increases in brilliancy. Moral evil does not result from igno- 
rance or from defective and perverted systems of education. 
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But the opposite is true. Ignorance and false systems of edu- 
dation result from the influence of moral evil. Whatever is 
wrong or improper or disproportionate in any department of 
the social economy argues the presence of moral evil, as ante- 
rior in its operation to every species of disorder. Every spe- 
cies of disorder must, therefore, be regarded as being only a le- 
gitimate effect of moral evil. To confirm these positions fully, it 
were only necessary to examine the testimony of history.. In 
every age of the world, those men, cities and nations, other 
things being the same, afford the most revolting exhibitions of 
vice, that possess the highest degree of intellectual culture and 
polish. Indeed the progress of empires in this kind of one- 
sided civilization, has always been a steady advance towards 
general corruption, anarchy and final dissolution. The theory 
that education, as such, however thorough and general it may 
be, has a tendency to elevate individuals or communities, or to 
better the condition of the world, is rotten atthe core. It _ 
cannot stand the test of history, philosophy or religion. 

In consequence, every Common Schoo!, Academy, College 
or University, that preceeds upon the false principle, that 
thorough discipline of the intellect is sufficient to elevate man, 
is a source of wide-spread evil. Unless its working is effectu- 
ally counteracted by some other neutralizing and healthful in- 
fluences, the baneful effect will, in every instance, be seen and 
felt both in Church and State. A generation or two may pass 
away, or even a century, before the bitter fruit of unchristian 
intellectualism fully ripens, but ripen it certainly will, sooner 
or later. 

I return to the question : What is the vital principle of Col- 
lege Education? The correct answer is, not moral suasion, 
not religious instruction, not theological science, not belief in 
the Bible, but a positive faith in Jesus Christ. Here lies the 
germ of all correct thinking—the golden thread on which eve- 
ry pearl of philosophy and gem of poetry must be strung to 
enrich and adorn the brow of man. Other principles are good 
and true only in as far as their nature and operation are deter- 
mined by this one. 

To make good my position, is the matter that will now claim 
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attention. As I am addressing, not an assemblage of sceptics 
or infidels, but a body of professing Christians, it is both allow- 
able and becoming to assume several important points. They 
are these. Matter is not eternal. It had a beginning. God 
is a self-existent, absolute being. The universe, including the 
material and immaterial, is not an emanation, but a creation. 
The Old and New Testaments are a true revelation of God to 
man. ‘The person and work of Christ constitute the basis or 
centre of all Bible truth. These are primary principles of 
reasoning. An attempt to verify them would divert me from 
the design of this address, 

In entering upon a train of argument to set forth the trath 
of the general proposition laid down, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to distinguish clearly between the objective world 
and the subjective world, between the macrocosm and the mi- 
crocosm. These are two different objects of contemplation ; 
yet the nature and laws of both correspond. The one is the 
complement of the other. It is important to get a distinct 
view of each, and then to compare them together, in order to 
reach the true ultimate principle of education. 

By the objective world is meant the universe itself including 
man and all rational creatures, as contradistinguished from the 
conceptions which man forms of it, and from the nature of log- 
ical thinking in general. A superficial survey of the illimita- 
ble collection of things around us, might suggest the opinion 
that it is an immense mass of confusion ; or that, whilst various 
orders of life are perceptible, these orders themselves are nev- 
ertheless in a state of unavoidable and unending conflict. But 
upon a closer inspection, we discover the universe to be com- 
posed of innumerable systems, of one or the other of which 
every object forms a part, from the loftiest mountain to a grain 
of sand, or from the Mastodon down to the smallest animalcu- 
le that live by millions in a single drop of water. The sepa- 
rate action of these systems is not only nicely adjusted, the one 
to the other, but there is also an internal relation existing be- 
tween each and all the rest, in virtue of which every single ob- 
ject constitutes a green leaf, and every system a living branch 
of one vast organism. 
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As an illustration we may select any object. If we begin 
with the edge of a leaf, we trace its connection with the stem; 
from the stem we come to the twig; from the twig to the branch; 
from the branch to the trunk, the roots, its nutritive elements, 
the soil, the earth, moisture, light and heat. Various links of 
communication connect the tree and all other objects, whether 
in the vegetable, mineral or animal kingdom. An intimate 
connection exists also between it and man. Its color address- 
es his eye ; the rustling sound of its waving branches addresses 
his ear ; its solid, massive structure offers his hand the needed 
material to ply the mechanic arts; its continual exhalations, 
and the gases produced when ina state of decomposition, 
affect the atmosphere which he takes into his lungs; its fruit 
addresses his taste, and becomes by digestion and assimilation 
part and parcel of his own body; and through the direct influ- 
ence of the body on the mind, affects the activity of reason 
itself. Through man, the tree sustains a relation to the subor- 
dinate purposes as well as to the final end for which he exists. 
There must, consequently, be a vital correspondence between 
the laws that regulate the growth of a tree and those that reg- 
ulate the growth of a man ; just as there is between a tree and 
the animal, or between a tree and the earth, the sun and the 
planets. 

An illustration might as well start with any other of the 
countless objects around us; with a quadruped or an insect, 
with a tornado or a breeze, a massive rock or a grain of sand, 
an Alpine glacier or a drop of the ocean, the sun or a star ; 
and by pursuing a similar course of reflection we would arrive 
at the same conclusion. 

But we can adopt a different and more satisfactory mode of 
reasoning. Starting as before, with the conception of a tree, 
we may reason either analytically or synthetically, that is, 
we can rise to a more general or descend to a less general con- 
ception. Adopting the analytical method, we ascend from the 
tree to the conception of a vegetable, the genus, of which it 
is a species, a conception which embraces not only every class 
of trees, but every object also that possesses life, but is desti- 
tute of feeling. The conception of a vegetable thus excludes 
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the mineral, the animal and the human kingdoms. But we 
discover the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms to be 
collateral branches of some more general force that is present 
in all alike and invests them with certain common attributes. 
Therefore we rise to another superior conception. It is that 
of nature or irrational being. Now, by a single view, we take 
in the whole compass of objects, destitute of reason, whether 

‘animate or inanimate. We have gained a comprehensive con- 
ception, to which the mineral, the vegetable and the animal 
are subordinate in the sense in which moss, grass, herb and 
tree are subordinate to the vegetable, or oak, pine, fig and 
poplar are to the tree. But we cannot stop here. Irrational 
being implies the existence of rational beings. Further reflec- 
tion discloses the faet that these two conceptions are two col- 
lateral branches of another one more general still than either, 
from which both have sprung ; and we are irresistibly led back 
to the idea of created being or creature. Nor can we stop 
here. Creature implies Creator. Relative being implies abso- 
lute being—the most general of all possible conceptions. 

Following this retrogressive method of generalization, it 
matters not where we begin. Begin as we may; with a gran- 
ite rock, or a coral reef, with Niagara or a blade of grass, a 
rail-road or a sewing-machine, with Man himself, or a single 
hair that grows on his head; and the objective relations of 
things, every where attracting the investigation of reason, 
carries us back, step by step, from species to genus, until we 
come inevitably to the last ground of all on which the universe 
rests. 

Reason has now reached the ultimate conception, to which the 
world of mind and the world of matter, rational and irrational 
being, embracing an infinite variety of genera, species and in- 
dividuals in a descending scale of creation down even to the 
lowest orders of spirit and the minutest particles of matter, 
sustain a common relation of dependence and subordination. 
It can go no further. Its nature is satisfied ; for it comprises 
all possible forms of existence under a single generic thought. 

The last ground, the absolute being, is God. Taking nowa 
theistic view of the objective world, the conviction forces itself 
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upon us, that this vast organism is not an accidental arrange- 
ment, nor the result of a blind fate, nor an immense mass of 
matter in which an infinite power, pervading all its parts, lives 
and works, as does the soul in the body of a man, but that it 
is a fixed order established and controlled by an omnipresent 
divine will. As we move along the scale of being, each subor- 
dinate system of things, organic or inorganic, is found to be a 
subordinate system of uniform divine law; and all systems 
taken together, constitute one grand divine order, whose end- 
less ramifications, above, beneath, within and around us, carry 
its activity to every infinitessimal atom, on earth and in heaven, 
where it performs its function as an integral part of a stupen- 
dous whole. Thus a boundless variety of glorious forms man- 
ifests the one, all-sustaining, all-regulating will of God, its 
wisdom, power and love. Every law of life is but that will in 
the form of an unchangeable constitution. The laws of the 
vegetable kingdom are the will of God determining the vege- 
table to be what it is. The laws of the human body, the laws 
of the human soul, are the will of God in the constitution of 
humanity. A similar view must be taken as regards every 
other object. At all points the presence and activity of God 
are plainly seen. His omnipotent will utters itself. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the grand system of law, active every 
where in the objective world, embodies and actualizes one 
sublime idea of the absolute I Am. And there isa deep sense 
in which the sound scientific theist can perceive the presence 
of the Almighty, in the murmur of a brook, in the song of a 
bird, in the delicate tints of a flower, in the twinkling of a planet, 
in the pulsations of his own heart, or in the mysterious petri- 
factions that are dug from the bowels of the earth. The in- 
visible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are clear- 
ly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead. 

We have now come to a turning point in the argument. 
When we contemplate the diversified objects and apparently 
antagonistic systems of which the objective world is composed, 
Science and Theism both lead us back, as by so many clear 
lines of light, until we get the conception of an Infinite Unit. 
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Until we reach this point we cannot stop. That is to say, 
God is the last ground of all knowledge. Any contents of 
consciousness, to be either satisfactory or really philosophical, 
must be traced back through successive links of a living con- 
nection, to Him, who is the self-existent personal Creator, and 
the all-pervading spirit. To ignore this divine fact, in the 
prosecution of any study, is to do a certain kind of violence to 
the demands of science and the laws of reason. The result, 
however, does not yet establish the principle of College educa- 
tion, for which I contend. Let us pursue the enquiry. 

Questions like these may now be put. What is God? 
What are his attributes? What is his true relation to matter? 
What is his true relation to man? What is man’s relation to 
God? To these enquiries nature responds, indeed, but in very 
ebscure language. The heavens declare the glory of Godand 
the firmament showeth his handy work. The soul responds 
too, but looking in upon himself it sees a mysterious depth that 
it attempts in vain tofathom. The Gentiles show the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 

__‘itness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another. Man cannot comprehend himself ; how 
shall he comprehend God? He needs something more than 
the responses of nature, of his own soul or of history. With 
all the light they can shed on his path, he still gropes in dark- 
ness, unable to quiet the longings of his heart, or to satisfy 
the wants of philosophy. Reason is depressed and groans, 
looking for a higher revelation. That higher revelation—the 
desire of all nations—has come, and is at hand in Jesus Christ, 
who is the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of his person. He that hath seen me, says our Lord, 
hath seen the Father. To know the character and will of 
God, it is essential to know the person of Christ. The knowl- 
edge of Christ is the knowledge of God. 

Assuming—as it is proper to do—the genuineness of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and with it the truth of Christianity, we are 
necessarily brought to conclusion of yital importance. If 
God be the last ground of the universe and the basis of all 
knowledge ; if a dominant tendency of reason to search every 
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where for the principle of a thing, no matter what be the sub- 
ject of investigation, pushes all metaphysical reflection onward 
to the recognition of an absolute being ; if history and obser- 
vation prove all natural forms of revelation to have utterly 
failed in satisfying the wants of the profoundest philosophy 
and the painful longing of fallen humanity ; and if Jesus Christ 
be the most complete and only true revelation of God, then it 
must follow, that, not God as such, but God in Christ, is the 
ultimate ground of all logical reasoning and all correct systems 
of Education. Christ is the eye of the universe. All things 
were made by Him ; and without Him was not anything made 
that was made. By Him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by Him, and for Him, and He is before 
all things, and by Him all, things consist ; for it pleased the 
Father that in Him should all fulness dwell. The revealer 
of God, Christ reveals the deepest sense of nature in all 
her parts, of man in all his relations and of history in all its 
periods. He thus becomes the norm of all intuitional ideas, 
and of all correct ratiocination. Not only is the meaning of 
the Christian religion concentrated in Him, but in Him also 
does every branch of Science complete itself. In other words, 
it may be said, that the great variety of sciences are so many 
different circles, one lying within the other, of which Jesus Christ 
is the centre, His light and power, like radii, penetrating 
and binding them all together, into one compact body. The 
conclusion, then, to which we come, is this. The true princi- 
ple of the objective world is Christ. 

Here we find solid footing in defence of our general proposi- 
tion. Yet it does not of itself suffice. Not Christ as such, 
but a positive faith in Jesus Christ, is the vital principle of 
College education. We proceed, therefore, in the next place, 
to examine the subjective world, namely, human consciousness, 
or the internal nature of man. 

The office of reason is to evolve consciousness ; a conscious- 
ness of self, of the objective world, and of God. Omitting a 
definition of consciousness, as not being called for in the prem- 
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ises, we enquire: What is the first form of the activity of rea- 
son, in process of development? We reply, it is not knowl- 
edge, not logical thinking, but it is faith. Faith is not the 
attribute of the religionist or the Christian exclusively, but it 
is a capacity belonging to mankind universally, asserting its 
presence and dominion in every human being in spite of cold 
reflection or stern volition to the contrary. It is equally pow- 
erful in youth, in manhood and in old age. The little child, 
by a spontaneous act of its nature, confides in the bosom, the 
hand, the eye, the voice of its mother ; and this instinctive con- 
fidence is the condition of physical and intellectual growth. 
The prattling boy receives all the accents of his father’s lips 
as undoubted verities without a moment’s hesitation. He im- 
itates the sound of letters, syllables and words, repeats the 
names of objects, and conforms to the manners and habits pre- 
vailing around him. Otherwise the boy could not acquire 
knowledge, nor learn to think ; he would nevér become a man. 

The same thing holds true in regard to all elementary educa- 
tion. It begins in the implicit reliance of the pupil in the 
ability and integrity of the Teacher. Certain elements of 
knowledge are communicated by the Teacher, and received by the 
pupil as the starting points, or germs and material, of thought. 
In the course of time the activity and results of faith enable 
the learner to reflect and judge for himself. 

The same thing holds true in a higher sphere. As reason 
dawns under the influence of faith, so does its noon-day light 
emanate from the same source. Examine the nature of any 
science or of philosophy in general. Where does it begin? 
Not in logical proof, nor in the results of induction, but in 
what is called a principle. Call it a self-evident proposition, 
an intuitive perception, a fundamental fact or an axiom ; it 
does not matter, the thing isthe same. Every science begins 
in something that reason accepts as true without proof. On 
it the whole structure of a theory or system depends. Indeed, 
the most rigid process of logical demonstration has no validity 
or force whatever, but that which is derived from a first prin- 
ciple. The force of logic is based upon faith. 

Let us examine the question more particularly. The prin- 
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ciple of Mental Philosophy, for example, is self-consciousness. 
But who can demonstrate self-consciousness? The very first 
step, any one might take in an attempt to prove it, would 
itself involve a contradiction. For every process of reasoning 
proceeds upon the assumption that man is conscious of himself. 
To doubt it would put an end to all metaphysical enquiry. 

So it is with Mathematics—the science that professes to 
accept no proposition unless its truth has been demonstrated 
by an unbroken chain of the closest reasoning. But on what 
does the long, beautiful chain hang? Not on a demonstration; 
but on axioms—self-evident propositions—propositions that 
shine by their own light. Reason never searches or asks for 
proof; but perceiving their truth by intuition, accepts them 
unhesitatingly, and makes the force of every part of a solution 
of any preblem depend on them. The whole process of logi- 
cal demonstration is in fact only a consistent development of 
these first principles. Take them away, or refuse to believe 
them, until they are proved, and by one stroke ali the tri- 
umphs of accurate mathematical calculation are reduced to a 
nullity. In other words, the science of pure logical demon- 
stration rests upon a foundation, the truth of which, reason ac- 
knowledges without a particle of demonstration. That is to 
say, reason believes self-authenticating truth. In the light and 
strength of this faith, the proud science of applied as well as of 
pure Mathematics, has grown to its present stately and sym- 
metrical proportions. 

An objection may be raised on the ground that the solution 
of a problem, as well as the numerous tangible results of Math- 
ematics, demonstrate or prove the trath of its first principles. 
I give the objection a positive denial; for there exists no such 
thing as it alleges. Logically speaking, nothing can prove a 
first principle. Those who think so deceive themselves by an 
abuse of language ; by employing the same word in two differ- 
ent senses. They mean to say that a demonstration verifies a 
principle. Verification and proof are by no means identical. 
Verification begins by assuming the truth of a principle. 
Then a course of logical application to one or any number of 
cases, evinces the consistency of the principle with itself, and 
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its agreement with other known facts. The result confirms 
our belief. Any correct principle may thus be verified, wheth- 
er in morals or religion. The fundamental facts of Christian- 
ity may be sustained by as forcible a kind of argument as the 
axiomatic truths of Mathematics. 

Logieal proof, on the other hand, is an entirely different 
mental process. Proof begins with. the admission that the 
truth of the thesis, or proposition to be proven, is unknown 
and eannot be received, until it appears in the form of a con- 
elusion deduced from certain premises. The process must 
show one thing to be true: namely, that a given particular is 
included in a certain general subject. It takes two things for 
granted: that a certain general predicate belongs to the gen- 
eral subject, the proposition being a fundamental fact; and 
that it is proper to attribute to the particular subject the predi- 
cate of the general to which this particular belongs, as oak 
does to tree or quadruped to animal. Reason then deduces. 
It draws out a new, previously unknown proposition, from 
these premises, in which the predicate of the general subject 
stands as the predicate of the given particular. This new 
proposition Logie calls a conelusion ; and it contains the thesis. 
The truth of the conclusion becomes evident by the process of 
proof ; and the whole force of the process hinges on the funda- 
mental fact. The conclusion may verify the fundamental fact 
or proposition ; but the fundamental fact serves te prove the 
conclusion. Henee we see that reason always pre-supposes the 
certain existence of a first principle before it enters upon the 
train of thought which is called proof. We see also that to 
prove a proposition by a process that takes it for granted, is 
self-contradictory and therefore absurd. So is any serious 
attempt to establish an axiomatic truth in Mathematics, or the 
fundamental principle of any science by logical proof. It in- 
volves a direct contradiction. 

The correctness of my position is evident. Logie cannot 
prove an axiom. It must be believed before logic can have 
any force. The same mode of reasoning holds true in relation 
to anyseience. The progress of the Natural Sciences depends 
upon induction.’ Each department of the natural world is 
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subjected to careful analysis. A certain number of particu- 
lars indicate and establish a general fact. But not to speak 
of certain general principles that regulate every process of in- 
duction, I simply mention that Natural Science everywhere 
assumes the veracity of the senses, and through them the ex- 
istence of matter, facts that logic can never demonstrate. 
That school of sceptics that is disposed to deny it, stultify 
themselves. 

I refer to but one other Science, that of Theology. Theol- 
ogy does not begin with the proof of the existence of a divine 
being, but with a firm faith that God is and has revealed him- 
self in Christ. Only in the light of such a faith does this ab- 
solutely first one of all facts receive its most complete and 
satisfactory confirmation. To doubt the divine existence for 
a moment and then attempt to demonstrate it by any kind of 
argument to the satisfaction of reason, implies a palpable log- 
ical absurdity. But I have not time to discuss the question. 

The point at issue is incontrovertible. The Sciences begin 
in principles, in fundamental facts, that reason receives as un- 
doubted truths without a demonstration. But we can go fur- 
ther still. Not only does every correct system of philosophy 
begin in facts, but also every erroneous system—all forms of 
thinking begin here, whether true or false, Christian or infidel, 
theistic or atheistic. An erroneous system of philosophy is 
developed by reasoning logically from a false hypothesis, or 
by reasoning logically from a fundamental fact. In either 
case the beautiful structure rests on a foundation that has not 
been laid by the logical understanding. In virtue of its capacity 
for faith, reason recognizes it as real without a demonstration 
and then preceeds to build. What is a false hypothesis? 
Some fundamental error assumed as truth—something, inci- 
dentally suggested, that appears to be self-evident, and is used 
as a principle from which 4 logical train of thinking develops a 
regular system. Human nature having fallen from perfect 
righteousness into a state of depravity, both its intellectual and 
moral action is perverse, a false hypothesis may as really be 
the object of faith as a fundamental truth. In the one case 
faith may be called negative, in the other, positive. Hence 
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unbelief itself is nothing more or less than a false kind of faith. 
It seizes upon a bald negation as the truth, and holds it with- 
out proof in defiance of all opposing argument. Examine Athe- 
ism itself, the most absurd of all forms of error. How does it 
begin? An ancient profound philosopher replies: The fool 
hath said in is heart: There is no God. Hath said in his heart. 
Atheism starts with an arbitrary, negative assumption, an as- 
sumption that no sane believer in such a theory would ever en- 
deavor to prove. Ahbjuring all faith in God as irrational, the 
atheist nevertheless in the very act of abjuration exercises faith 
in the contradictory opposite proposition, a cold, empty, ab- 
straction, the figment of a disordered brain. 

What now is the unavoidable inference? Man’s capacity 
for faith and the exercise of it, is a part of his intellectual and 
moral constitution ; not only a part of it, but the beginning of 
all true or false ratiocination ; the first.form and act of reason, 
that absolutely conditions all subsequent acts. In some form 
or other, it precedes, and imparts validity to all rational re- 
flection and all real knowledge. Faith sustains the same re- 
lation to scientific thinking and to the common affairs of life, 
that the germ of an acorn does to the trunk, limbs, twigs and 
foliage of an oak. A man can as little rid himself of the in- 
fluence of this feature of his being, as a tree can of the sap that 
circulates from the roots to the top-most leaf. I may call it 
the womb of all forms of consciousness. As every individual 
must, according to the established order of nature, begin to live 
in embryo, so must every developed intellect, every rational. 
opinion and every system of thought, be conceived in the ma- 
trix of faith. Twist and writhe, flounder and rage as he please, 
a man must and will always believe, in spite of himself, before 
he can think ; as certainly as individual existence precedes any 
act of feeling, consciousness or will. 

At this stage of the argument it is proper to recur to what 
has already been established. God in Christ is the fundamen- 
tal truth of the objective world. He is its absolute principle. 
From the course of enquiry pursued in relation to the subjec- 
tive world we have been brought to the conclusion that its first 
principle is faith. In other words, faith sustains the same 
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relation to the development and activity of thé world within, 
that God in Christ sustains to the existence, form and opera- 
tion of the world without. The two worlds are in a state of 
beautiful correspondence. 

Here we have two great first principles : the one fundamen- 
tal in its relation to the universe as such; the other funda- 
mental in its relation to human consciousness or to all mental 
operations. And we are nearer the general proposition laid 
down, that the vital principle of College Education is a positive 
faith in Jesus Christ. But these two principles, taken sepa- 
rately, are not satisfactory ; they must be united ina third that 
will combine the forces of both and introduce an actual har- 
mony, in the sphere of Science and Education, between the 
subjective and the objective; between the natural and the su- 
pernatural, the human and the divine. 

It is necessary, therefore, to discuss two chief characteris- 
tics of faith. The first is, that the proper object of faith, 
whether as the effect of mere nature or of grace, is something 
that lies above and beyond the comprehension of the logical 
understanding. The logical understanding can comprehend 
only such propositions as are deducible by a regular course of 
reasoning from one or more principles. A principle may eith- 
er be derived or underived. If derived, it is actually the con- 
clusion of some more general syllogism; and the force of this 
more general syllogism, depends upon the truth of the major 
which embodies a more general principle. If in turn, this 
more general principle be itself derived also, we may com- 
prehend its trath only by connecting it with some ground, that 
is more general still. Tracing each less general, to a more 
general, derived principle, we come to one finally that is unde- 
rived. That is fundamental. 

Any conclusion, now, or derived principle may be compre- 
hended by the logical understanding. Its connection with 
certain premises and the necessity of its truth is understood. 
The understanding ean answer the questions: How is the con- 
clusion deduced, and, Why must it be received as truth? So 
peculiar an internal connection is perceived to exist between a 
general principle and a conclusion, or inference, that if the 
former be believed to be true, the latter must be admitted to 
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be true also. As long, then, as the understanding can connect 
a fact, or event, or proposition logically with some general 
principle; or as long as it can in this way deduce a general 
principle from one that is more general and more certain, it is 
able to comprehend. It sees how and why a thing is what it 
is. But whenever reason approaches a fact or principle that 
can in no way be included in some more general one, it ceases 
to comprehend. Itcan no longer prove the truth of the propo- 
sition from its cormection with certain premises. What then? 
When reason cannot comprehend, its higher capacity is re- 
voked. Reason believes. It perceives the truth of an axiom 
or of an underived principle, not by the power of logical com- 
prehension, but because of an intimate adaptation of reason to 
the perception of a proper object; just as the eye perceives 
the light of the sun, or the ear, the sound of the human voice. 

What, then, is the proper object of reason’s highest capacity ? 
What does reason believe emphatically? Nota logical conclu- 
sion, not aderived principle, but an underived general princi- 
ple, a first truth, something that cannot be comprehended. The 
underived general principle it knows and feels to be more cer- 
tain and more reliable than the conclusion ; for all the certain- 
ty that attaches to the conclusion is derived from the general 
principle. This, therefore, it seizes as by an instinctive im- 
pulse, and holds with a more tenacious grasp than it does the 
result of any demonstration. With such a deep sense of abso- 
lute certainty does reason hold it, that upon a logical connec- 
tion with it, must the validity of any regular chain of argu- 
mentation and the force of every conclusion, always depend. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, therefore, it is nevertheless un- 
deniable, that those things which man does comprehend are 
less certain and less reliable than those which he does not 
comprehend. The latter is the warrant for the former. 

If, now, it be the nature of reason always to search, dissat- 
isfied with itself, until it discovers the first principle of things; 
if in every department of science the proper object of reason’s 
highest capacity, lies beyond the power of logical comprehen- 
sion, and can, therefore, not be demonstrated ; and, if by the 
very constitution of man, such indemonstrable object is the 
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point with which all processes of demonstration begin, and from 
which they derive all the force they possess ; it follows, that 
to believe implicitly in the absolute ground of the objective 
world, God in Christ, the object above all others incomprehen- 
sible, is not inconsistent with the laws of thinking; but, on the 
contrary, this belief accords in the fullest sense with the inmost 
structure of human reason. Human reason satisfies its own 
deepest wants and is in most complete harmony with the na- 
ture of its activity in all spheres of thought, whenever it occu- 
pies the posture of humble faith, fixing its eye on Jesus Christ, 
the revealer of God, as the first, the most sublime, and at the 
same time most incomprehensible of all objects. 

The other characteristic of faith requiring consideration, is 
its power to unite subject and object. To believe is to receive 
and transform an object into a principle of actual life. Faith 
receives its object just as the eye receives light, or the ear the 
vibrations of the air. Light is inaccessible to all organs of 
sense but one. The ear cannot perceive it; the hand cannot 
touch it ; the tongue cannot detect it. If the eye cannot see, 
the medium of communion between a person and light is cut off 
entirely. He lives to all intents and purposes as if there were 
no light. In reality light does not exist fora blind man. As 
soon, however, as sight is restored, he enters a new element, 
because a new element enters into him. His conceptions, 
opinions and feelings, in relation to every thing perceptible by 
the medium of light, are all changed. Light is in him, and 
he is in light. It thus becomes a living, active, inner princi- 
ple, determining his conceptions, influencing his feelings and 
directing his outward movements. 

There is the same correspondence between faith and its prop- 
er object. As we have.seen, the proper object of faith does 
not lie within the comprehension of the logical understanding. 
Logie cannot demonstrate any first truths, much less those 
that are supernatural. Memory cannot call them from her 
store-house. Imagination cannot create them. Feeling can- 
not weave them into being. It is faith alone that discovers 
and lays hold of them. Were it possible to extinguish this 
highest capacity of human nature, the reciprocal communion 
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between reason and first truths would be annihilated. The 
logical understanding, instead of having a rock to set its feet 
upon, would be sprawling in the mire. All processes of de- 
monstration would become palpable absurdities; like the notions 
a man, blind from birth, would form of a variegated landscape. 
As the eye is essential to a conception of color, so is faith, a 
general capacity, to the perception of the fundamental in 
every sphere of thought. As the organ of the spirit, it re- 
ceives first truths, whether natural or supernatural, as the most 
real of all entities ; and a relation is established between them 
and a self-conscious person, like that existing between light and a 
sound eye. Truth enters his being as a higher element adapt- 
ed to the deepest wants of his nature, affecting his inner life, 
his thoughts, reasonings and volitions, just as the eye, convey- 
ing to the mind images of trees, rivers, rocks or mountains, 
regulates a man’s outer life. The objective fact, before un- 
perceived, unknown and unfelt, begins to live in the centre of 
the man, a real principle of action. The object, a first fact, 
and the subject, the person believing, become one. The influ- 
ence is reciprocal. The object is in the subject, like light in 
the eye. And the subject is in the object. Not only does 
truth enter his nature as an element of his being, but he at the 
same time enters the sphere of truth, and moves to and fro in 
its boundless domain, as the ustronomer’s eye roves among the 
stars. 

This attribute of faith is powerful and effective, whether its 
object be truth or error. A consistent farmer who accepts a 
false theory of agriculture, puts it into practice and suffers all 
the evil consequences. The consistent physician, who accepts 
the doctrines of Dr. Hahnemann, the author of homeepathy, 
will abjure the old system of medicine. The consistent meta- 
physician, starting with a radical error in philosophy or religion, 
develops a system that assails the foundations of social order ; 
and, if the error find access to the general mind of the age, 
the pernicious influence is felt in all departments of human 
life as distinctly, as the presence of the cut-worm is seen in 
the seared leaf of the springing corn. Tlustrations need not 
be multiplied. Assuming a false hypothesis for a first truth, 
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a man is like a stranger at night in a strange land, mistaking 
an ignis fatuus for the flickering light of a cottager’s humble 
home ; he is led into marshes and thickets to perish. The 
false light controls him as really as if it had been the lamp of 
an hospitable peasant. 

But what is true of faith in general is particularly so of 
Christian faith. Finding its broad basis in the constitution of 
man, it is called into life by a direct divine agency, and its 
- activity possesses a depth, an intense energy and a compass, 
far exceeding similar manifestations in any lower sphere. The 
germ of intellectual, moral and spiritual development, the cen- 
tre around which all sound reflection revolves, the deepest in- 
ner principle, penetrating and governing all the laws of think- 
ing ; faith, quickened by the Holy Ghost and assuming a new 
and most comprehensive form, now grasps the person of Jesus 
Christ, the absolute ground of the objective world; and in vir- 
tue of its mysterious power to unite object and subject, it trans- 
forms the first cause of the universe into the first and all- 
controlling principle of individual, social and national life. Its 
object being the first of all facts, that object itself becomes in 
man the germ and sap of all Literature, Philosophy and Reli- 
gion. Dualism ceases. Unity and harmony are inaugurated. 
Two separate all-embracing principles, become one vital prin- 
ciple. That vital principle is necessarily the only true princi- 
ple of College Education. There can be no other. No union 
can be closer; no principle more profound; and no power more 
comprehensive and safe. The starting-point of the universe 
becomes the stand-point of reason. 

Now the uncreated sun himself rises upon the orb of the 
inner world, his resplendent beams disclosing countless objects 
of indescribable beauty and grandeur, and inviting reason to 
endless but joyous investigation and study. Now extend your 
wings, soar up among unseen worlds and discover new facts and 
new laws; or descend into the bosom of the earth and bring forth 
millions of startling wonders ; or pursue your mathematical de- 
monstrations to their extreme consequences and apply your re- 
sults rigidly to every branch of science, or religion, or take the 
longest line to sound the profound abysses of human philoso- 
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phy; go where you choose, and do what you will, you need 
not fear, for you will be safe. ‘Seeing the true light, and living 
in the true light, it will be made manifest that your deeds are 
wrought in God. 

It was a part of my design to pass on and ascertain how this 
vital principle affects every department of a College course of 
study ; how it affects the study of the classical Languages and 
of Mythology, the study of Natural Science, Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy, History, Psychology, Ethics, etc., but 
time does not permit, and I forbear. 

A few words more by way of conclusion and I am done. 
One year ago the Board of Trustees elected me by their unan- 
imous vote to the Presidency of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. Although the unexpected announcement seemed to come 
in conflict with my obligations to the West, yet the unaccount- 
able unanimity of the Board arrested my solemn attention. 
That fact bore with great weight upon my mind and conscience. 
At length I felt it to be my duty to yield to your call ; and, 
like a tree plucked up by the roots, I have been transplanted 
to another soil, not to die, I trust, but still to grow. I have 
given you the leading principle of my thinking and my teach- 
ing. Standing on this rock, my time, my labors and my life, 
are at your command, so long as God in His Providence shall 
keep me at the post. I can say veni, védi; but neither you nor 
I can add vict. Some hard battles are still to be fought, but 
I look forward to the day when victory shall perch on our 
standard. I rely on Godin Christ. I rely on the energy, 
intelligence, fortitude and zeal of the Board. I rely on the 
moral significance of your unanimous call. I rely on the effi- 
cient codperation of my well-tried colleagues, I rely on the 
whole-souled sons of beloved Marshall. I rely on the Church 
that celebrates the nuptials of Sir Marshall and Lady Franklin. 
Fathers, friends and brothers, let us stand side by side, firm, 
devoted, earnest and self-sacrificing in the service of a profound 
Philosophy, a spotless virtue and a pure Christianity. 
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Ant. VI.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHARISEEISM. 


WE propose, in this article, to analyse the philosophy of Phar- 
iseetsm, and give some illustrative specifications of the same. 

Ancient Phariseeism, according to the Saviour’s showing, 
consisted in the disposition to exaggerate externals at the ex- 
pense of spiritualities ; to intensify trifles at the expense of sub- 
stantial realities; to make religion consist in punctilios, “ tything 
mint, anise and cummin, and omitting the weightier matters 
of the Law ;” to substitute the washing of “ the outside of the 
cup and platter,” for the cleansing of the deep fountains of 
action and pollution in the heart ; to be contented with a decerit 
exterior, satisfying the demands of society, instead of a “ pure 
heart, a good conscience and faith unfeigned,” which it is “the 
end of the commandment”’ to secure ; to “do all their works 
to be seen of men,” like “‘whited sepulchres, covering rottenness 
and dead men’s bones;”’ to “‘ devour widow’s houses” and wring 
the hard earnings from the poor, on pretence of religion, and 
then “make long prayers,” and “broad phylacteries,” and 
exhibit splendid pageantry, to conceal wickedness by a gorgeous 
robe of hypocrisy; to ‘“‘ compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte,” and then have him “two fold more the child of 
hell than themselves ;” to ‘‘ love the uppermost rooms at feasts 
and the chief seats in the synagogues,” and “greetings in the 
market place,” and “ to be called of men, Rabbi.” This was 
the characteristic of the ancient “‘ Pharisees, hypocrites,” on 
whom the Son of God pronounced his “ woe.’’ And, to this 
poor human nature, is prone, in every age and country, thus 
perverting religion itself into an engine of destruction, “ taking 
away the key of knowledge,” neither “ entering themselves,” 
and hindering, instead of helping, them that were entering “‘the 
kingdom of God.” 

When we study these ancient pictures drawn by one who 
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“knew what was in man,” the kindest, as well as wisest of 
beings, who never extenuated or set down aught in malice, we 
are at first disposed to ask, Is it possible? Could human na- 
ture ever thus, on principle, “ put darkness for light, and bitter 
for sweet?” Could man ever thus work up delusion and per- 
version, into a system, and put it in the place of religion? 
It is an all-sufficient answer, to all these incredulities, to 
point to the fact. Here were “men of like passions with 
others,” men of eminent respectability in their generation, 
recognized and reverenced as patterns of gravity, orthodoxy 
and zeal; the very cognosure of all eyes and admiration, as 
they walked the streets of the ecclesiastical capital, or sat in 
the Sanhedrim, to manage the ecclesiastico-political affairs of 
the chosen people. Yet to the eye of the Saviour, who saw 
through all shams, they were guilty of these hypocrisies, yea, 
the living originals of these portraits, hung up in the gallery 
of Revelation, for perpetual study and instruction. 

And, as we have intimated, the Pharisees were representa- 
tive men. Our poor human nature, left to its own tendencies, 
and to the influence of a spirit, cunning and crafty, from the 
practice of ages, and intensely antagonistic to God and the good 
of men, can reproduce with startling accuracy, the form and 
lineaments of ancient Phariseeism, from its long, pretensious 
prayers, to its “ tything of mint, anise and cummin,” and call 
it religion, and trust to it for salvation, and eulogize and fight 
for it, just as though no such portraits had been drawn for our 
warning by the Master. Alas! men can pervert Christianity, 
the last and least ceremonial and most spiritual type of reli- 
gion, into mere externalities and trivialities, as really as the 
Pharisee perverted Judaism in the time of Christ. Men can 
“strain out a gnat,” with consecrated cullenders and yet 
‘swallow a camel,” as uncompunctiously now as then, and in 
doing it, say, “ Come and see my zeal for the Lord of Hosts.” 
“The temple of the Lord, are we.” We examine Pharisee- 
ism, then, not as something obsolete, pertaining to centuries 
and generations gone by, but what humfan nature is prone to 
every where and in all time, and which has its living counter- 
parts in our day and country. 
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The genius and spirit of Phariseeism, in all ages and cir- 
cumstances, if we catch aright the exposition of the Saviour, 
is, the undue exaggeration of externals and the intensification 
of comparative trifles. In making this statement, we need not 
deny, that these externals in their place, have propriety and 
obligation, or that these comparative trifles, may not belong 
to the apparatus of religion, in our present condition, embod- 
ied spirits, not capable yet of walking or worshipping as per- 
fect spirits do. The Saviour intimates as much, when he says, 
“These ought ye to have done, and not left the other undone.” 
There is no necessity for disregarding the minutest proprieties, 
or misadjusting any auxiliary of devotion, because we give 
primacy to “the weightier matters of the Law.’”’” We do not 
deny the existence or use of “nfint, anise, cummin,” or any 
other herb, because we do not allow the tything of them to be 
essential, any more than we reject the medicine of the apothe- 
cary, because he gives it a pleasant odor, or the fruits of the 
earth, because they have flavor, as well as nutrition, or despise 
courteous manners when thrown asa robe over real worth; 
though odors, flavors and courtesies, will not compensate for 
medicine, nutrition or virtue. 

Here precisely is the difficulty. This tendency finds its 
origin and often its justification, in the fact, that these exter- 
nals have their proper place, are innocent, if not unduly exag- 
gerated, and are injurious only by excess and substitution. 
These comparative trifles are not “mala per se,” any more than 
an elegant equipage, or the esthetic arrangement of a woman’s 
dress, or a true word is the worse for being fitly spoken, or a 
solid verity, because rhetorically adorned, is, therefore, to be 
depreciated. 

Two or three obvious principles will help us to understand 
the philosophy, subtlety and power of Phariseeism, in all its 
phases and periods. The first, is that human nature, on all 
subjects, in proportion to the interests involved, and especially 
when in the current of strong feeling, is prone to extremes. 
The human mind, in its oscillations, resembles a pendulum, 
rather a magnetic needle. This is so obvious, as hardly to 
need illustration. The history of the world, in philosophy, 
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government and religion, is full of them. Aristotle and Plato, 
e. g-, have alternately been oracles in philosophy, though rep- 
resenting opposite poles of truth, Every one knows that 
France went in a bound, from absolute monarchy, to Red-Re- 
publicanism—and from this latter back again to the one man 
power. The very Church that had placed images every where, 
was once thoroughly iconoclastic. Puritanism was a violent 
reaction, from the peculiarities of the court and Church, of the 
Ist Charles. And then, the licentiousness and untold abomi- 
nations, of the Restoration, the court of Charles 2nd, and 
the Church, if it deserved the name, was the unstringing of the 
bow drawn probably too tight, for poor human nature, in the 
time of the commonwealth. Cromwell was produced by Charles 
the martyr, sot disant, and Cromwell produced Charles the 
profligate, a rapid and immense descent in character and crime. 
Puseyism grew out of the fox hunting and card playing habits 
of the English clergy in this century, as Quakerism and Wes- 
leyanism from the formalism of the past. 

The second principle is, that we are always more liable to be 
led astray by exaggerated truth, than by unmixed error. The 
vitality and power, because plausibility of error is due, gener- 
ally, to the element of truth, it holds in solution. For when 
men start curiosity with truth, and exaggerate it by exclusive 
attention, they pass unconsciously into the region of error. 
How can we be wrong in carrying truth too far, they natural- 
ly argue. Yet, obviously, as a thousand illustrations might be 
adduced to show, exaggerated truth may become a lie, as real- 
ly as that which has web and woof of the same material. This 
is the chosen region and engine of the sophist, deceiver and 
demagogue in other departments of human affairs. And this, 
is the fruitful soil of Phariseeism, in matters of religion. Men 
begin by “deceiving ” others, by exaggerating the importance 
of “ mint, anise and cummin,” and end by “ being deceived ”’ 
into an entire omission of the “ weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy and the love of God.” They begin by ex- 
alting unduly a rite, and end by obliterating the reality from 
their own and others’ mind. They glorify inordinately a sign, 
and at last forget what it signifies, as we have seen the cross 
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hung over the palpitating breast of the votary of fashion and 
vanity, in seemingly utter unconsciousness of its significancy 
and silent rebuke. 

The third principle alluded to as necessary to the proper 
understanding of this subject, is, that a habitual, especially 
exclusive attention to trifles reacts upon the mind itself, and 
tends to trivialize it more and more. Whether we can explain 
it or not, this phenomenon of human Nature is obvious. It is 
only, indeed, a special exemplification of a more general prin- 
ciple, viz: that the mind takes its hue and character from the 
objects with which it is habitually and of choice conversant. 
You have seen men who had so accustomed themselves to a 
ludicrous view of things, that the most solemn at last, pre- 
sented only that aspect. So men are to be found, who so 
habitually take the negative of every question, and so indulge 
in the spirit of contradiction, that they become, at length, but 
a bundle of contradictions, cayils or negations. An eminent 
Lawyer, in the writer’s native State, had so often employed 
his powers in defending the wrong, as, in the estimation of a 
great admirer of his talents, to have lost the faculty of moral 
discrimination. Were we at liberty to mention the names of 
these persons, both now dead, and both prominent as Lawyers 
in their day, and one of them an honored personal friend, it 
would add greater weight to the illustration, itself immensely 
instructive and monitory. A watchmaker almost necessarily 
becomes a myope, from the exceeding minuteness of his man- 
ipulations. On the other hand, sailors are proverbially long- 
sighted. As ‘to the pure all things are pure,”’ the motive 
and reward of high attainments, and to the large hearted man, 
all things are great, and he loves genius, wherever he sees it; 
so “to the impure, nothing is pure,”’ and to the trivial noth- 
ing is great. It is said, “* because they received not the truth, 
God gave them over to strong delusions,” the energy of error, 
“to believe a lie ;” so it may be said, as they loved trifles, 
and would exclusively occupy their energies of mind about 
them, God gives them over toa trifling mind, morally incapacita- 
ted for anything nobler. We canscarely imagine, how at eighty, 
Voltaire could have been anything but a pereifleur, and the 
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same might be said of his royal friend (?) Frederic, misnamed 
“the great,” of Prussia. In some aspects, this is a fearful 
part of our nature, but by its aid we may penetrate the deep 
mysteries of Phariseeism, ancient and modern, and see not 
only a reason, but righteous retribution, in what otherwise is 
almost incredible as well as inexplicable in its manifestations. 
Put these together, the tendencies of human nature to ex- 
tremes—that exaggeratéd truth is the most plausible and dan- 
gerous kind of error, and that absorption in trifles is necessa- 
rily trivialising, and the saddest phenomena of our world’s past 
and present history in matters of religion, become at once cred- 
ible and intelligible. Phariseeism, in all its forms and phases, 
in ancient or modern times, is seen to have its deep ground in 
the philosophy of our nature, the wiles of our adversary and 
the retributions of our God. Essentially the same in all ages, 
its variations depend on circumstances only. “The same 
causes that operated in producing the instances of memorable 


depravity, which the pages of ancient history record, may still 
be traced, acting with undecayed vigor and unshackled influ- 
ence over the men, who at present occupy the theatre of human 
life, and fill: its various scenes, whether of luxurious opulence, 


” 


frivolous dissipation, engrossing business, or sordid poverty. 
“The outlines of ancient character, are revived with melan- 
choly fidelity in the history of every nation, community, family 
and individual of the human race, so long as they are left to 
the operation of those principles which prevail in their natu- 
rally ‘deceitful and desperately wicked’ hearts.” When we 
see, then, men otherwise intelligent and apparently honest, 
perpetually “tything mint, anise and cummin,” and “ omit 
the weightier matters of the Law,” and calling it religion, 
though grieved and stirred to compassion, we are not surprised 
or confounded. We only see the Pharisee of old by a kind 
of metempsychosis, living and walking before us. 

Having thus analysed the philosophy of Phariseeism, it will 
be easier, in the second place, to give some illustrative speci- 
fications of the same. 

This tendency unduly to exaggerate externals and magnify 
trifles, in matters of religion, seems natural to man in his fallen 
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state, and shows itself whenever it is not counteracted by Di- 
vine influence or arrangements. The Patriarchal type of reli- 
gion, as we gather from the brief notices of it before the flood 
and after that epoch, was eminently spiritual and simple. Yet 
in the time of Abraham, comparatively a short period, this 
proclivity had become so rampant and prevalent that the world 
was almost “ wholly given to idolatry,” the substitution of the 
material for the spiritual ; the external for the internal, both 
in the object and exercises of worship. This, in fact, is the 
great characteristic of heathenism, every where and in all ages, 
that is, of religion, as it takes form outside of the purview and 
operation of revealed light and direct inspiration. It has no 
heart—a body without a soul. If we collate the facts, perti- 
nent to this point, gathered from the pages of ancient histo- 
rians and satirists, with those given on the testimony of modern 
missionaries, it will be seen that as “‘ face answereth to face in 
water,” so do these types of natural religion, after the lapse of 
centuries, correspond. Egypt, with all her wisdom, “changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man,” and worse still, “to birds and four footed 
beasts and creeping things.” Greece, as represented by Athens, 
with all her ideas of beauty, and syblime philosophy, thought 
that “God, who made the world, Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelt in temples made with hands,” and was to be “ worship- 
ped with men’s hands,” and that “the Godhead was like to gold 
and silver, or stone graven by art and man’s device.”” Rome, 
with all her magnificent ideas of power, after exhausting the 
genius of architecture and statuary to embody her ideals, at 
last shrivelled the Godhead of their Idolatry, to the likeness 
of their living Emperor ; whether he was a monster of iniqui- 
ty, like Nero, or a model of natural piety, as Antoninus. 
We need not go over the parallel list of material objects in 
modern heathenism—from the polished Hindoo down to the 
pitiable fetish of the African. One miserable feature pervades 
all external triviality. 

In the period of the Church’s pupilage, when “ under tu- 
tors and governors, until the times appointed by the Father,” 
it pleased God, for wise purposes, to-incorporate the principle 
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of externality and punctilio, into the worship he ordained. 
This was accompanied, however, with a perpetual and contem - 
poraneous expositon of its spiritual significance, and guarded 
by express statutory enactment. Yet, the history of the Jews, 
shows, on almost every page, how this proclivity of the human 
heart, broke over the prescribed limitations, either on the one 
hand, to the debasing idolatry of the surrounding nations, so 
thoroughly exposed and ridiculed by Isaiah, or, on the other, 
to the entire evisceration of the spiritual element, which this 
institute was specially designed to conserve, even as the flow- 
er, the fruit. And then, in the times of the Saviour, and in the 
persons and peculiarities of the Pharisees, we see the dark cul- 
mination: religion, even ordained of God, all outward ; rites, 
whose whole significancy was lost, remaining, like rattling 
skeletons ; piety, made synonymous with long prayers, long 
robes and long faces, out of which all kindliness to man and 
loyalty to God, was wholly squeezed, leaving it sapless and 
savorless, as a dry orange peel ; ‘“‘ whited sepulchres, appearing 
outwardly beautiful to man, but enclosing rottenness and dead 
men’s bones,” like a cemetery, seen in ghost-like variety by 
moonlight, or a girdled forest, tost with the wind of winter. 
Now, obviously, Christianity was designed and adapted by 
its author, to re-inaugurate the severe simplicity and spiritual- 
ity of the patriarchal type of religion. . Christ announced that 
from that period, men everywhere and in all time thereafter, 
should “ worship God,” their common “ Father, in spirit and 
in truth.” The dispensation of locality and externality was 
past, having aecomplished its interimistie purpose. When 
“faith came, they were no longer under a pedagogue.” Pupil- 
age gave place to manhood. And fora while, in the period 
of its early and wonderful triumphs, this was the peculiarity 
and glory of Christianity. But the spirit of Phariseeism was 
not dead im the human heart, and was to have a fearful resur- 
rection. Even in the primitive Churches, “the leaven of the 
Pharisees,” was mingled with the lump. Even in his own fam- 
ily the Saviour saw the germs and guarded them against it. 
If we bear in mind the’ principles already elucidated, the 
tendency of human naturé to extremes, the peril of exaggera- 
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ted truth, and that trifling, as a habit, produces triviality as a 
quality of the soul, we may develope the philosophy of modern 
Phariseeism, in the phase presented by Romanism. Let us 
suppose, that after the first successes of Christianity, had brought 
it into association with existing power, patronage and worldli- 
ness, and men had lost its life from their souls, a system of 
religion was devised, which started with the principle of ac- 
commodating itself to human nature, as it is, without, first of 
all, transforming it inwardly and thoroughly. Suppose the 
problem to be solved, was, to meet man in every part and pe- 
riod of his nature, from infancy to age and death, and pre- 
occupy it with externalities, addressing his senses, his sympa- 
thies and his taste ; excusing him from the exercise of his own 
individual powers of mind, and operations of conscience, by 
awful authority; absorbing his whole time and energies by well 
arranged punctilios, professedly and apparently religious. Sup- 
pose, further, that ages were employed in working out this 
problem, slowly and steadily, and that, in every successive 
cycle the brightest genius of earth, the most glorious taste and 
art, in architecture, statuary, painting, poetry and music, were 
employed to bring in their varied contributions, as in the wilder- 
ness of old; the genius of legislation, organization and execu- 
tive power, each improving on the past, to complete the scheme 
of externalities and substitute genuflections, and vestments, and 
odors, and glorious music and esthetic appliances in every de- 
partment for the religion of spirituality and the heart; and we 
have the field of modern Phariseeism before us, “‘tything mint, 
anise and cummin,”’ and tempting perpetually to “omit the 
weightier matters of the law ;” sacrificing the substance to 
the form, and losing the sense of the spiritual by exaggerating 
the external ; trivialising the soul, by excessive attention to 
trifles! But is it wonderful that such a system has entrancing 
power? Should we be surprized that thereby, not only its 
own votaries, trained up under its influences from infancy, 
should be bewitched—but others also, especially those whose 
tastes and cultivation all lie in the direction of the beautiful, 
and gentle, and refined, or whose original tendencies are to- 
ward the awful and mysterious, should be deluded? Should 
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we be a if men with no inwrought principle of piety, 
who yet belieVe some religion indispensable and satisfactory, 
should join the chorus of admiration, when all this passes before 
their eyes, and say, “ Oh, is’nt it glorious,” “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” Yerily, it is no marvel, if not only “silly 
women, laden with lusts, ever learning and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth,” but also strong men, otherwise 
intelligent and apparently honest, who are sighing for certain- 
ty, should be taken captive! We are not surp?ized, that men, 
who wish a religion as a passport to heaven, without the terri- 
ble process of regeneration and sanctified affections, should 
travel back by highways or bye ways, to the puerilities their 
fathers resisted unto blood, and that the sons of our chancellors 
and brothers of our clergymen, in this land, and archdeacons 
and common clergy innumerable, and lords, and ladies, and 
poets and politicians, should swell the ranks of perversion! Yea, 
further, we can see how men, with honest, though erring con- 
sciences, come to believe that this is the only religion, and all 
else perilous, and without imputing to them any more than 
the average depravity and imbecility of human nature, and in 
some cases allowing them unquestionable mental superiority, 
should spend life and its energies in attempting to make others 
believe as they do. No man that has pondered the whole case, 
and understands his own heart, and human nature, and who 
allows there is one, whose grand “ coup d'etat” it is to pervert 
religion and whose crowning consummation is predicted to be, 
“sitting in the temple of God,” to make men “ believe a lie,” 
will be incredulous or surprized, if the very genius and spirit 
of externalities and trivialities, walks abroad embodied, in 
his own day, as Phariseeism in the day of Christ. Nay, though 
grieved at heart, he is not confounded, or led to feel any less 
confidence in the excellence of spiritual religion, when “‘ bright 
particular stars’ are cast down. ‘There are crises in the life 
of many, when everything would have been willingly sacrificed 
for certainty and repose, when past associations, present affin- 
ities and future prospects seemed nothing to the hope of rest. 
Then, in “the hour and power of darkness,”’ this system, as an 
angel of light, says, “All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
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‘down and worship me.” In these circumstances, men have not 
only surrendered themselves to the promises of repose, made 
by this system, but like Goethe’s Faust, have made a covenant 
with the evil one, and doubted no more on earth, at least, and 
calmly or sternly waited for the revelations of the other sphere! 
professing with haughty scorn or assumed compassion, to pity 
the restlessness and wretchedness of the rest of mankind ! 

This tendency to make religion consist of externalities, is 
aggravated by the obvious and admitted fact, that God did 
once, as we have seen, ordain for man a scheme of worship 
having much of this element in it. In the analogy derived 
from this fact, the system of Romanism finds its strongest jus- 
tification. Itis an easy sophism and one which falls in with 
the strongest propensities of the human heart, that as God 
once sanctioned such a system in one set of circumstances, he 
has, at least, allowed it in enother—that while Christianity, 
in its beginning, was professedly characterised by simplicity 
and spirituality, yet, when her militant and suffering state is 
exchanged for triumph and Catholicity, her perfected form 
must be modelled after the gorgeous and glorious ritual of Ju- 
daism, and that there should be places and persons of peculiar 
sanctity, a hierarchy, rising gradations, to the pinnacle of visi- 
ble vicarship of Christ on earth. Once grant the principle, 
that perfected Christianity is to be reproduced Judaism, in its 
visibilities and symbolisms, and Romanism is a consistent 
scheme throughout, and logical and courageous minds, settled 
in the principle, can only be satisfied by embracing the whole. 
It was,at this point, that the Epistle to the Hebrews grapples 
with the young giant of Phariseeism, and shows that the High 
Priest, altar and sacrifices of Christianity, though real, belong 
to the invisibilities of the universe and are grasped and made 
operative by faith, and that any other view is a sophism and 
fallacy leading to apostacy. It is the same sophism which 
argues, because once, under peculiar circumstances, God, for 
the hardness of men’s hearts, allowed polygamy, and regulated 
slavery, then a commutation for death, therefore, he sanctions 
both in all time and places, as constituting the best scheme of 
society. The Law was superinduced on the original patriar- 
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chal type of religion, for a specific purpose and limited period, 
‘that the offence might abound,” and “till the seed came,” 
whenceforward, spirituality was again and permanently to be 
its distinguishing characteristic. Because we feed on milk 
when we are babes, we ought never to use “strong meat,” or 
grow out of our gristie, is just as good an argument as that 
Judaistic splendor, and pomp, and externality, suits and is sanc- 
tioned in the Christian Church, because God was pleased to 
train her up to maturity and spirituality, by such means. Be- 
cause “ the child is Father of the man,” we should not always 
be children—but realize and enjoy the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of manhood. ‘Strong meat. belongeth unto them who 
are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their 
faculties exercised to discern good and evil.” 

We are afraid of modern Phariseeism, even in this age of 
light, in proportion as we have studied its elements of power, 
and the strong appetencies of the human heart thitherward. 
If Paul was “jealous” even of primitive Christians, and 
“afraid of them,” when they “observed days, and times, and 
months and years, lest he had bestowed labor on them in vain ;”’ 
if his soul trembled for his converts, when he saw them hanker- 
ing after these “‘ weak and beggarly elements” of their pre- 
vious bondage, lest they should be bewitched, and “ having 
begun in the spirit should end in the flesh,” and be beguiled 
from that simplicity by plausible externalities and obsolete 
trivialities, “‘as the serpent beguiled Eve, well may we also. 
** Obsta principiis.” It is in the germ, these things are to be 
checked, if at all. In their consummation, the special power 
of God alone is adequate to their destruction. If God does 
not pour out his Spirit, and counteract our natural tendencies 
and give us again living specimens of true religion, amidst the 
divisions of Protestantism and the jealousy of sects, it would 
form no anomaly to past history, if “all the world should 
wander after the beast,” and nominal Christians, through the 
gradations now afforded fall over to formalism, until the gener- 
ality would take its “mark on their foreheads,” and the faith- 
ful few, instead of beautiful temples and elegant appliances, 
should again have to occupy dens and caves of the earth and 
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wander about in sheep skins and goat skins, destitute, torment- 
ed, afflicted.” For “when the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith in the earth? Our hope, against such an issue, is 
not in mere human nature, intelligence, taste, refinement, ed- 
ucation, but in the Spirit of the living God and a resurrection 
of the spirit of the martyrs and confessors. One generation, 
left wholly without the baptisms of God’s Spirit, and to the 
bewilderments of externalities, would suffice to make Pharisees 
as numerous as in the times of the Saviour, and genuine disci- 
ples as infrequent as in the days of Elijah. For, in the ab- 
sence of true godliness, only let the tide of fashion turn thith- 
erward, and it would as certainly carry all the superficial and 
hollow hearted with it, as the freshets of our rivers bring down 
the drift wood. 

It is not in its mummeries, so called, or its mysteries merely, 
or its assumptions of power, or political affinities, that we 
dread this system—but in its appeals, elaborated by ages of 
improvement, to the principles of our fallen nature, its witch- 
ery over the sentimentalities of men, its suitableness to the 
portions of our nature, next to, and most apt to be mistaken 
for the spiritual ; its power to entrance men into a fancied re- 
pose, and then lull them perpetually, by occupying every pas- 
sion, and repressing all resistance. For these reasons we fear, 
and feel called on to expose and combat, this modern phase of 
Phariseeism, not with vituperation and ribaldry, but “by sound 
speech, which cannot be condemned,” for its wrong passion, 
even if it be not conclusive for warning or recovery. 

After this prolonged illustration, we need not dwell so fully 
on other specifications. If our principles are understood, we 
might indeed content ourselves with a bare enumeration. 

It is obvious, e. g., that the same principles apply to creeds 
and disciplinary forms of purely Protestant origin. Creeds, 
for proper purposes, and in their place, are good things, and 
so are forms of discipline and articles of intercommunion. 
Men cannot be too orthodox or too careful to guard the serip- 
tural standard of worship and Church discipline, or too jeal- 
ously prevent the entrance of unworthy members. But, while 
all this is true, it is also true, that men may exaggerate undu- 
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ly even orthodoxy, at the expense of piety ; reverse the order 
of the Saviour and with a pious horror of ancient and modern 
formalists, be guilty of Phariseeism in another form. Church- 
es may violate charity and go counter to scriptural precedent, 
in establishing the precise standard of doctrinal conformity, 
or external discipline indispensable to communion. They may 
keep from the communion of the Church and communion wita 
each other, those whom Christ has received, and thus “ offend” 
some of Christ’s “little ones,” than which, he says himself, it 
were “ better to have a millstone hanged about the neck and 
be cast into the sea.” We have been credibly informed, that 
a Synod of one of the branches of the great Presbyterian fam- 
ily, was solemnly invoked to discipline one of its ministers for 
communing with another branch of the family, though to an 
outsider, the doctrinal and disciplinary differences that distin- 
guish and separate the two are altogether invisible and unin- 
telligible. Also, that a grave charge was made against anoth- 
er minister, because in citing and expounding the classic pas- 
sage, “ God so loved the world,” &c., he did not put the term 
“elect” before “world.” If this is not “ tything mint, anise 
and cummin,” and “omitting the weightier matters of the law,” 
we know not what is. And alas! Churches have sometimes so 
inveterately cherished the habit of trifling; stickling for 
punctilios and forming procrustean beds, that at last they have 
lost the capacity or disposition for anything else or weightier. 
This reminds us of an old legend, where we are told that cer- 
tain religionists, who spent all their time in logomachies, 
splitting hairs and settling “ endless genealogies,” were con- 
demned, as a punishment appropriate for a time, to become 
chattering monkies, babbling perpetually their monotonous 
nonsense in each others’ ears. It isa fearful curse, when, for 
antecedent perversion of time and influence, “the prophet is a 
fool and the spiritual man mad,” when God, as he threatened 
by Malachi, makes the priesthood “base and contemptible, 
before all the people,” by his retributive dereliction. ‘ Lo, 
they have rejected the word of the Lord, and what wisdom is 
in them.” 

Again, Phariseeism may be found and manifested in matters 
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of social reform. There may be such an exaggeration of ex- 
ternals and such a habit of looking at all objects, in a partic- 
ular and very acute angle of vision, as will eat out the spirit of 
charity and bring on the soul the curse of triviality. Even 
‘the glorious Gospel of the great God ” may come to be view- 
ed only or chiefly, as an enginery for mere social rectification, 
and not as a preparative for eternal glory, mistaking an inci- 
dent for the object. A man may come at last so to exaggerate 
the importance of some specially favorite department of Re- 
form, that he has no taste, or even ear, for anything that is 
designed and ordained of God, to sanctify men’s hearts, or 
pull” poor sinners “ out of the fire” of Eternal Damnation. 
Preaching, even the most evangelical, to him, is vapid, unless 
saturated with the peculiar elements of his edification or agita- 
tion. Ministers, who “strive to divide rightly the word of 
God” and “ give a portion to each in due season,” are deemed 
recreant to responsibility and not up to the times, if they do 
not eternally reiterate from the pulpit the topics and themes 
by which the press-and political organizations of the country 
are six days out of seven, lashing the sea of human passion 
into fury. 

There are men everywhere, who have gone through this pro- 
cess of trivialization, and are living monuments of its results. 
At first they indulged half sportively this spirit until it took 
hold of their deepest feelings. They saw no danger in the in- 
cipient stages. They seemed so innocent, and even righteous, 
that “God I thank thee,” may have been in their hearts, if 
not on their lips, as they looked on other “ publicans and sin- 
ners.” But they have gone on, until everything that Chris- 
tians held dear as life, has come to appear to their distorted 
organs as childish “tomfoolery.”* Their souls have gradual- 
ly become like the garden of the sluggard, “* grown over with 
thorns and briers and thistles,”” and the finale was a style of 
character and life that grieves the pious and makes “the heart 
of the righteous sad,” inexpressibly, as the prospect of recov- 


* This very term was once used by one formerly a minister of Christ, in 
conversation with the writer. ‘‘ Quanto mutatus ab ill!o” 
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ery becomes darker anddarker. For what but the faintest ray 
of hope is there, for the self-satisfied and sullen apostate ? 
Again. Even preaching itself may be perverted by these 
unhappy proclivities. Ministers may mistake or depreciate 
their high vocation, and pander to the prurient propensities of 
the people. Radicals, in the wrong sense, they may be for- 
ever beating the branches, without striking at the root of the 
evil; neglecting the fountain, and trying in vain to send back 
healing influences through the streams; bringing all their pow- 
er to bear on some outworks, instead of storming the citadel, 
whence, until it is destroyed, with ever reproductive energy, 
all evil in life proceeds. Ministers may, further, sacrifice the 
substance to the form; substitute manner for matter, graces 
for “the sword of the Spirit,” elegant nothings for “ the 
demonstration of the Holy Ghost.” They may polish away 
the whole edge of truth ; wrap up their messages in mist and 
musical cadences striving to please those who “have itching 
ears and cannot endure sound doctrine,” and are “‘ turned unto 
fables’ and fine acting in the name of the Lord. We would 
not depreciate even the least element or auxiliary of power or 
attraction. . “ God forbid!” Would to God! all his prophets 
were an handred fold more powerful and attractive. These 
things are sometimes beautifully blended, rhetoric and strong 
reasoning, truth made radiant by genuine eloquence, and 
nothing is more covetable than this. If we can have both, so 
much the better. But, if but one, in the name of God and 
poor sinners, let it be matter, substance, truth, not froth, frip- 
pery and “ enticing words of man’s wisdom.” If all cannot 
be eloquent, they can at least be earnest. If one “cannot play 
well on an instrument and has not a lovely voice,” let him be 
allowed to make the Devil’s fortresses, ring with ponderous, if 
not over polished strokes, of the hammer of truth and men’s con- 
sciences sore from the goads and nails he drives with a will, trust- 
ing to “ the master of assemblies.” ‘He that hath a dream, 
let him tell his dream,” in the best way he can; get it out 
somehow; pleasantly if he can, but otherwise if he must. 
““What is the chaff to the wheat,” saith the Lord, and so 
should we. Let the minister aim to transfuse to others the 
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deep sense of reality he has acquired; and if he may not be 
successful, for that after all is with God, let him be sincere. 
If he does not save men, let him agonise in his own way, in the 
effort. Let him feel like Elihu of old: “I am full of matter; 
the spirit within me constraineth me ; behold, my soul is as wine 
that hath no vent; it is ready to burst, like new bottles. I~ 
will speak that I may be refreshed. I will open my lips and 
answer.” Such a full and bursting heart will find vent some- 
way—and the spirit within will give form to the utterances. 
Let him open his lips and he will answer aright ; and though 
not according to the technicalities of rhetoric, though his cries 
be like those of “some strong swimmer in his agony,” or the 
watchman’s midnight alarm, or the wail over the dead, in an 
Irish wake, rather than the lullaby at the infant’s cradle, his 
words will tell, and instead of admiring the Preacher, men will 
weep over their sins in secret places, and be led to reformation 
and salvation. 

There is a solemn and practical thought, we would present, 
in conclusion, which may well be pondered by all. On the 
principles laid down we have seen that a habit indulged, reacts 
on the character, and this sometimes is God’s method of retri- 
bution for such indulgence. These habits are easily formed, 
but exceedingly perilous. The spirit, e. g., of objecting, cav- 
illing, or making side issues, when solemn truth is presented. 
The habit of looking at everything, even God’s recipe for sal- 
vation, in a wrong angle ; indulging in negations, starting diffi- 
culties, when plain, positive duty is presented to the conscience. 
Still worse, “ making a man an offender for a word;’’ losing 
the force of truth or a fervid appeal from an awkward gesture, 
blunder in rhetoric, or pronunciation, or any other punctilio 
you please. Now this may ruin the soul as really as Pharisee- 
ism. Itis, in fact, the same spirit in another form. A man may 
make himself a mere bundle of negations and contradictions, lose 
all moral discrimination and all relish for the positive and infin- 
itely important. He may succeed in bringing down the eleva- 
tions and infinitudes of God’s truth to the level and measure 
of his own triviality, and after spending life, given for nobler 
purposes, in this process, go into eternity, which is full of in- 

29 
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tense realities, substantial as God, and unending as his throne 
and government, with a heart, utterly disqualified to enjoy 
anything but vanity, and doomed ‘necessarily to vexation of 


spirit forever ! 
Pittsburg, Pa. D. H. R. 





Arr, VII.—CLERICAL CULTURE FOR THE TIMES, 


THE inquiries of the Commission of Bishops have broached the 
subject of Culture in various spheres of Christian life and avo- 
cation, with great zeal, and in a most interesting manner. We 
here propose to call attention to a few departments of study, 
to which due consideration is not shewn in the estimate of 
professional armory for the clergy. The reason for which we 
ntice these exclusively is, that other departments appear to 
be sufficiently cared for, and that for these alone there seems 
to be occasion just now to invoke more particular consideration. 

The studies in question, are those of Philosophic Theology 
and Inspired Prophecy. 

Philosophie Theology, or, Theology in Rational (or Scienti- 
fic) forms of presentation, is held in far too littlé estimation 
among us. Yet, in view of the philosophic pretensions of the 
prevalent infidelity, in its various degrees, the question cannot 
be too seriously entertained, whether the theology of the 
American seminaries lays science sufficiently under tribute. 
Most of our clergy have an inadequate appreciation of other 
than popular modes of treating all subjects, their judgment 
being too much influenced by the popular mind ; as if the ad- 
mission into the Bible of every mode of instruction except 
science, was an exclusion of this in particular from any service 
to Divine truth ; and as if its exclusion from the inspired Word 
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did not significantly enough assign its proper place as an ex- 
ternal tributary. The fact that philosophy never appears in 
such beauty as when in the character of a handmaid of divine 
truth, is evidence enough of her divinely sanctioned mission in 
this respect. Let no man of God disesteem the privilege of 
free-will offerings to the honor of the Word from human reason, 
to any extent to which the latter can bear witness of ‘the 
truth ’—infantile comparatively as that witness is by the side 
of the all-glorious truth itself. Indeed, the further it is from 
assuming any superior purpose to that, the more likely it is to 
serve as a lisping medium (and it can never amount to more) 
through which God, in condescension, has “ ordained strength,” 
and that “‘ because of his enemies, that he might stiil the voice 
of the enemy;” humble means being those favored by Him. 
We, therefore, do not need to be reminded that Christ is “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” This indeed is some- 
times urged in a manner that would be but consistent with a 
use of Scripture exclusively, or at most paraphrased, without 
bringing any special theological culture to bear on the exposi- 
tion of it. Besides, we hesitate not to declare that, unless the 
divine sets forth Christian doctrine in ali the effective modes 
in which it is presented to his own mind and spirit, he does 
not preach Christ as known to himself. To discourage the 
explanation of mysteries so far as they admit of it, is to envel- 
op them in more mystery ; and that is taking a much eel 
liberty with them than to unfold them. 

It is a disadvantage to Christianity in this country, that 
philosophical forms of thought are regarded as little better 
than adapted to the purpose of the unbeliever in the gospel, 
thus conceding a great advantage to the latter, who may, 
therefore, be expected to use it. There are two causes of this 
feature among us. One is the material tendency of our na- 
tional spirit, which is indisposed to indulge the professional 
_provider for the soul of the public with more time and means 
for his own culture, than will enable him to put forth the mat- 
ter and form which will just satisfy the public taste, without 
much reference to the solidity of the substance. 

The other cause referred to has its source in the minds of 
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the clergy themselves, and arises from an impression of the 
prejudicial influence of philosophical studies in Germany, where 
they most obtain, upon religion there and elsewhere. This 
impression would give way, in the presence of more informa- 
tion than is common among us, respecting the circumstances 
under which philosophy has there arisen, and, consequently to 
it, the revival of religion, which, through the life thus impart- 
ed to theology, has received grand impulses. The question, 
so far as that country is concerned, is not as to the worth of 
the philosophy considered by itself, but as to that of the intel- 
lectual and critical character which theology has derived from 
it. There are indeed exceptionable features in this theology ; 
but, so far are they from affording just occasion for a dispar- 
agement of its philosophical spirit, as if this was answerable 
for such evils, that they rather suggest the expediency of in- 
troducing a competent antagonism to forms ef error made for- 
midable by their presentation in such a character,—in other 
words, the expediency of presenting Truth in the attire and 
circumstance adapted to the forms of assault to which she is 
exposed.* 

The assignment of such a province to reason as the illustra- 
tion of theology by science, is very different from resting the 
claims of divine truth to reception, on such a mode of present- 
ing it. The heart is the receiver or rejecter of it; the most 
intelligent reception of it rather following than anticipating 
the disposition of the heart on the matter: ‘‘ Credat in Chris- 
tum, ut possit intelligere Christum,” says Saint Augustine. 
And Pascal: Dieu seul peut les mettre dans l’ame, et par la 
maniere qu'il lui plait. Je sais qu’il a voulu qu’elles entrent 
du cceur dans]’esprit, et non pas de l’esprit dans leceur.” If 
belief depended on comprehension, then men would be even 
more responsible than they are, for the conclusions of their 
reason respecting the primary truths of religion, instead of be- 


* It is worthy of reflection that, in the event of the re-establishment of a 
Jewish polity in the Holy Land, Germany will probably have an immense in- 
fluence there, in the departments of religious thought and intellectual life 
generally. And the concentration of the most varied and marked aspects of 
intelligence and character, in Jews from every nation on the globe, will prob- 
ably render Palestine a centre of immense influences on the world. 
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ing less so, as is too commonly assumed.t But faith precedes 
understanding and knowledge. 

“ Knowledge, or theology,”’ remarks Merle d’Aubigne,} “is 
the philosophy of faith, the result of inquiry, of reflection, 
of the labor of the human mind applied to divine things, and 
endeavoring to comprehend them and discover the light, the 
tendencies, the systematic union of which they are susceptible.’’ 
“To pretend, as some have done, that it is enough that Chris- 
tianity should speak to the heart, and that it may leave the 
understanding unsatisfied, is to oppose the rising of the sun 
over a part of God’s creation ; it is to revolt against the order 
instituted by the Divine Being.—Christianity must maintain 
its place. It must keep its position as superior to all human 
wisdom. Theology must ever be, in the bosom of Christian 


+ This may fairly claim admission from any one adopting even the stand- 
point of Lord Brougham, in his interesting and most elaborate essay on Vol- 
taire.* In his remarks on the sin of blasphemy, which too confidently would 
make that sin hardly one that can be committed as against God or the Saviour, 
though common as against man—and this in forms exhibited with force and 
with high motives (best appreciable by those acquainted with the spirit of 
the Continent)—the noble writer asserts its liability to be committed against 
truth. As when conclusions are formed without a sincere desire to discover 
truth, or without earnest effort to do so, or under the influence of prejudice. 
This, as we think, fairly throws the responsibility on the will, in any case 
where a man is called upon by Divine authority to receive any doctrine— 
particularly one, the impression of which on the heart cannot be dispensed 
with, in the process of restoring it to harmony with the Spirit of God. When 
a man is thus called upon, it is not his reason, but his will, that is appealed 
to. 

The learned.writer observes: “C'est a lui [Voltaire] que nous devons cette 
habitude de discussion et d’analyse que nous portons partant desarmais dans 
les choses sacrees aussi bien que dans les affaires tamporelles : cette habitude 
d’examiner toutce qui nous est propese comme article de foi, d’aller au foud 
des opinions regues, et d’appeler a notre aide, en toute matiere serieuse et 
vraisemblable, le sense commun et l’imperissable raison.”-—Does religion in 
reality, however professedly, receive so extensively this searching investiga- 
tion? On the other hand, do not nearly as many take deism on trust now, as 
formerly superstition? But to whatever extent earnest investigation may be 
carried, is the heart unable to receive any truths but such as either common 
sense or reason has first certified? If it can hold fast gross errors in spite 
of these lights—and this is an implied antecedent to our represented obliga- 
tions to Voltaire—what can prevent its acceptance of morally saving truth (in 
the sense already indicated), but prejudice against it and alienation from God? 


t Dise. 12. 


* Voltaire et Rousseau par Henry Lord Brougham, membre de !’ Institut de 
France. 
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societies, what lord Bacon, the restorer of modern science, 
termed it, ‘the transcendent science.’,”” 

True science cannot injure the simplicity of the faith, for its 
only purpose is to exhibit the subjects of faith in greater sim- 
plicity. Any objection to the application of science to reli- 
gion, as the author first cited expresses it, “is valid only with 
regard to the mistakes of science, not in respect to science 
itself. Also, “it is only by means of Christian life that 
strength and prosperity will be pledged to science.”” The cre- 
ative epochs of science have always been preceded, as history 
can prove, by a revival of Christian life in the Church. It 
was from the cradle of faith that those theological works came, 
which marked the times of Augustine, the Scholastics of the 


thirteenth century, and the Reformers.” 
We would here remark that the great divines of the Scho- 


Assuming certain doctrines tobe necessary parts of that truth, it would seem 
to be indubitable that, on the declaration of them, neither common sense nor 
reason could ever have warrantable objection to them. An objector may say 
that he has used every means in his power to arrive at truth ; and he may be 
what we men call honest in that declaration. But is this credible, in itself? 
Would the word of God require that of a sane man, to which his common sense 
or his reason, or both, can have objections other than such as are prompted 
by something in the background? Is a man’s heart always as honestas his 
judgment and opinions? And is not a deceived heart always a deceiving 
one ?—Again, as regards the probing of received opinions, if these have ref- 
erence to points which, if true, are nécessary to salvation, is it not even more 
important to deal in the same way with the grounds of unbelief? Granted 
that a’person does not see convincing evidence of their truth,—if he can ad- 
mit that they may be true, and are merely doubtful, will he, if at all concern- 
ed for the interests of his soul, be at rest till he has ascertained that they are 
erroneous? Perhaps he is easy about them, simply because, not being con- 
vinced, he supposes himself to be on that account irresponsible as concerning 
them. But does not this very composure indicate indifference at least whether 
they are true or not, if it does not indicate also a degree of preference that 
they should not be believed even if true? In this case, the Will is found 
wanting For, even in common life, if there be an alarm given of impending 
danger, and it is simply doubtful, men act on the preferred assumption of 
some true grounds for the alarm, sufficient to call for every precauticn, and as 
if the onus probandi rests with those who disbelieve it.—Further, +f God has 
taken that personal part in man’s history, which consists of the declared work 
of redemption by Christ,—whatever parties these may be whom this gospel 
has never reached, is it probable that, for those whom it has reached, God 
has not made it to be accompanied by sufficient testimony to recommend it, 
proportioned to the real wants of the understanding of each, so as to put the 
heart alone on trial? Would Christ have suffered and died to any reasonalle 
purpose, if the story of all this was to be such a doubtful one to those for 
whose edification it was designed? Or if so, would the Infinite Mind have been 


indeed a Logos to man? 
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lastic period—yes, that medieval Faculty—should not be over- 
looked, among the master-spirits of theological science. Se- 
lect studies from their writings, particularly on the subjects of 
the Holy Incarnation and the Trinity, would be of great ad- 
vantage to theological culture. Not the least of the recom- 
mendations of these writers is, the continual presence of Saint 
Augustine with them, to whatever purpose it may be. 


An indispensable auxiliary to Scientific Theology, is the 
science of metaphysics. Though the highest sense of this 
term is transcendental—that is, above, and exclusive of, that 
which is experimental,—we here make a more comprehensive and 
ordinary application ofit. It must comprehend both Intellec- 
tual Science, in the sense of Analytical Psychology, and Log- 
ical Science in its breadth. 

Metaphysical science in general is appreciated by men 
of our profession; but not as connected with strictly profes- 
sional studies ; indeed too exclusively asa discipline. And 
Logic is, in the culture of all the learned professions, apparent- 
ly still treated more as the science of the forms of thought, than 
as the rational presentation of moral truth, reducing such truth 
to the form of science. 

Non-professional men owe a higher appreciation to such 
studies on the part of these professions, than is usual with them. 
The too prevalent notion that Common Sense (as usually un- 
derstood) will suffice for any conflict of ideas will soon have to 
explode. The impending struggle of such as are yet only 
skirmishes here and there, is foreshadowed, perhaps but faint- 
ly, by that conflict of physical forces, of which the introducto- 
ry stage is now before the world.* 


* «Dans les temps ordinaires, dans ce qu’ on est convenn d’appeller les 
temps calmes, fante d’ a percavoir le mouvement profond qui se fait sous l’im- 
mobilite apparente de la surface; dans les epaques dites paisibles, on 
dedalgne voloutiers les idees ; il est de bon gout de les railler. Kene, decla- 
mation, utopie s’ecrie-t-on. On ne tient compte que des faiis, et plus ils 
sout materiels, plus ils sout estimes ; on ne fait cas que des gens d'affaires, 
des esprits pratiques, comme on dit dans un certain jargon, et de ces hommes 
positifs, qui ne sont apres tout, que des hommes negatifs. Mais qu’une 
revolution eclate, les hommes d'affaires, les gens habiles, qui semblaient 
descolossos, ne sout plus que des nains ; tontes les realites gui n’out plus la 
proportion des evenements nouveane s’ecroulent et s’evanouissent; lesfaits 
materiels tombent, et les idees grandissent jusqu’an ciel!” Vuicror Hueco. 
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They, who treat such moral truths as do not come obviously 
within the ken of common sense, (saving those of revelation,) 
or do not atone for their tax on study, either by the advantage 
of mathematical exactness or by utilitarian results, as hardly 
worthy of attention, require to be impressed with the prejudi- 
eial character of such sentiments ; for there is a tendency in 
them to intereept the bearings of Divine truth, even when not 
opposed to it. And they who are satisfied with such apparent 
security against the extravagances of every pretended spiritual 
philosophy, require at the same time to be advised of a con- 
current tendency to empiricism and materialism. 

In cases where philosophical investigation appears to bear on 
material interests, a8 in those of meteorological phenomena, 
“practical” men would not have it disregarded, even though 
any reference it can have to a palpable interest, or practical 
availability, may be not yet apparent. All this is patiently 
awaited ; and whatever has been ascertained, or even conjec- 
tured, is taken care of for the present. Is it not then equally 
the part of a truly practical wisdom, to hold in similar‘account 
principles in speculative seience, the bearing of which on moral 
ani social interests may not yet appear. If, for example, 
observations made in the interest of political or social science, 
or in the collateral one of individual progress, are worth any 
thing, it may be inferred how great is the importance of atten- 
tion to every principle, and even conjecture, in moral dynam- 
ics, whether applicable to society or to individual interest. 

The access we have to the past and present of speculative 
opinion is of vast advantage, though this has proved to be worth 
less intrinsically than historically ; and, in this latter respect, 
mainly according to the constructions of its history, relating 
as these do to the position of opinions with reference to each 
other, and to the circumstances bearing on their development 
respectively. The theologian has, in his moral acquaintance 
with the human heart, and in his intelligence of God’s will and 
purposes, keys to the meaning of this intellectual life of the 
world. If it be not thus legible to him more or less, he can- 
not so well estimate the complex tendencies of religious error, 
however sensible he may be of its quality, or connect prevalent 
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phases of partial truth with consequences, whether actual or 
prospective. 

It must be admitted that the most important department of 
Metaphysics proper, psychology, has made but little progress. 
In one point of view, this circumstance renders its history the 
more important; for it exhibits to man the modest bounds to 
which the aspiration of his reason should confine itself, when 
contemplating the Infinite Mind. In the knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity, man has gained but one step since the times of 
the okl dispensation, and that was through the coming of 
Christ. From the epoch when the Comforter was sent, to the 
present time, there has been no further revelation respecting 
the nature of God ; and certainly nothing of the kind has been 
attained by human study. There have been illustrations of 
the doctrine, drawn from truths in nature, and these have been 
philosophically and forcibly presented. But there has been 
no advancement in the explanation of it, beyond the attainments 
of the Schoolmen, if even the contemplation of the subject by 
divines of the present age approaches often to the stand-point 
of those eminent men. Intellectual Science has been unavail- 
able to the doctrine, beyond that service which consists in ex- 
hibiting to ourselves, our greater ignorance of our own facul- 
ties, than of any other subject in nature. Yet, on a true or 
erroneous psychology depends not a little the consistent rep- 
resentation of some theological doctrines. This may be in- 
stanced in the case of the Holy Eucharist. Calvin's theory 
has been shewn by his American expositor, Dr. Nevin, to find 
its difficulties, as respects presentation to the mind, in “ a false 
psychology, as applied either to the person of Christ, or to the 
persons of his people.” We shall not here adduce the instan- 
ces in point, but refer the reader to the work on the Mystical 
Presence. 

As respects Logic, in its highest character, as applied to the 
Moral Sciences, it would be well for divines to consider wheth- 
er, in this department, the adversaries of sacred truth are in 
advance of them or not.‘ We would here remark that the con- 
sideration of all problems of society, so far as they have any 
bearing on the culture or moral well-being of society, has al- 
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ways been entitled to the utmost impulse that the friends of 
Christianity could in this very character give it. Failing to 
receive direction, or even encouragement enough, from such 
questions, these interests have fallen to a great extent into 
very prejudicial hands, either as aimless pursuits to fill a blank 
in the mind of the sceptic, or as designing pursuits associated 
with anarchical projects, whether with reference to the king- 
dom of Christ in the world, or to institutions involving moral 
guarantees for the existence of society. 

Besides the scientific use of Metaphysical philosophy, it has 
a good moral effect on the mind, by rendering it less subject to 
impracticable prejudices and false ethics. It isno doubt owing 
in some degree to its influence, that Broad-Churchmen are less 
enslaved than most others to the fictions of party. It is not 
in all cases an exercise of reason alone, particularly in its 
originating contemplations, in which imagination is likewise 
needed, even as there is affinity between poetical and philo- 
sophical truth. Indeed without a proportionate exercise of 
imagination and of the heart, the greatest works that have 
ranged the field of intellectual and moral science never could 
haye been produced. And here it may be permitted to us to 
suggest a partially analogous usefulness between the different 
types of philosophers and the different faculties,—all propor- 
tionately contributing to the solution, however gradual, of 
moral truths. Is it inquired what are the advantages of only 
a very gradual, and perhaps never more than a partial solution 
of such truths? One advantage is doubtless the exercise of 
the reflecting powers. Another is in the moral discipline it 
offers to human wisdom, whether aspiring after, or affecting to 
disdain, incomprehensible Divine truth. 

Now, assuming that our professional culture hitherto, in the 
departments here in question, has been adequate to its pur- 
pose, we beg to inquire whether there is promise of its adapta- 
tion to new features in the spirit of our time? Reference is 
here made, not to anything in the line of dialectics, but to the 
discriminating powers challenged by the varied aspects of 
this unprecedented, insidious age. Culture should have some 
reference to the prospect of nearer contact with false systems 
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claiming a philosophical basis, and with the speculative and 
inquiring circles which impart more or less character to the 
spirit of the times. The writer may appear to make rather 
too much of these points ; but a sense of his own deficiency, 
compared with his conviction of what is desiderated, would 
suffice to justify his endeavor to make enough of them. Be- 
sides, we have to look at things not merely as to their present 
position, but with reference to stages apparently not very dis- 
tant, when forms of error scarcely yet matured, in philosophy 
and in morals, will have combined, and acquired the concen- 
trated force of an aptichristian unity. 

We are far from forgetting that, against such odds, spiritu- 
al weapons are the most effective, and the least dispensable. 
But then the gifts of the understanding require spiritual en- 
lightenment, for an adaptation to all times and circumstances 
in the conflict between truth and error, while yet it is every- 
where held that the understanding should be cultivated, with 
a reference even to times the least trying. How much more 
then with reference to times, at which the wisdom of the world 
promises to be embodied as an angel of light, more imposingly 
than ever! 

In closing these remarks on the marked importance now, of 
philosophic theology, and its collateral studies, we cannot re- 
frain from meeting the puritanical objection to them, that they 
tend to exalt reason prejudicially to inspiration, with this 
observation: that the prevalent evangelical religion too com- 
monly enthrones experiences, to the prejudice of Christ, and 
has too much of the Sensational Philosophy for the truly Chris- 
tian life in the soul ; and further, that Puritanism still worse, 
rarely hesitates, when it has an end to be answered by so doing, 
to substitute man’s notions of propriety for those of Christ. 
But although this remark is fairly retaliatory, this effect is far 
from being the chief aim of it, which is to render the more ap- 
parent the need of those liberal studies, which, subordinately 
to spiritual culture, are of a nature to enlarge the mind and 
heart. The divine should not be a mere cleric, bound to the 
traditional or party form of dogmas, any more than a jurist 
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should be a mere lawyer, whose wisdom is contracted to an 
apprehension and appreciation of the law as it is. 


We proceed to remark on the importance of a higher present 
estimate of the Prophetical Scriptures than they commonly 
receive. At first sight, this branch of study might seem to 
have too slight an interest in common with that of Philosophie 
Theology, to be associated with it in a manner so marked as 
on the present occasion. Yet we are bold enough to assert, 
that the supposition of an absence of relations between them, 
as to their drift and use in this extraordinary age, is evidence 
enough of the need of greater attention to both. Besides the 
proper attractions of the study of the Prophecies for the divine 
as such, they are of important political use, in assisting the 
' Christian observer of things temporal in judging of the charac- 
ter of present and coming times and they afford considerable 
illustration of the reference which the Divine counsels have to 
the policy of man. 

Almost every one in this country is a politician : but, though 
one may be both that and a good Christian, still he may not 
be a Christian politician. He may be inconsiderate that in- 
ternational deportment, though not susceptible of as easy reg- 
ulation as social deportment, is subject to the same moral prin- 
ciples, so far as these principles admit of so extended an ap- 
plication. Also, however impressed he may be with the truth 
of the doctrine that God takes ever a part in the affairs of 
men, he may still be indifferent to any revelations of Divine 
purpose or foresight, which have not had their fulfilment. 
Still, if he can think at all, he observes what passes in the po- 
litical world, and that not only in his own land. 

That there is wisdom in noting “the signs of the times ” 
is intimated by our Saviour. Tendencies of the time are some- 
times discriminated by those who would have none the great- 
er estimate of them, if informed of their relation to signs of 
the Son of Man. If a person, who has anticipated the 
actual issue of those tendencies, is a statesman by profes- 
sion, but not otherwise, he is readily credited with foresight. 
This arises from the public impression, natural enough, that 
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his conjectures were not without grounds in a degree scientific : 
and it is a partial recognition of the principle of a positive 
science in politics (comprehensively of all social interests.) 
That this principle is true in nature, seems indubitable, con- 
sidering the interdependence of the operations of natural laws. 
But the science as such can be brought but very slightly with- 
in human grasp: for even if we were to leave out of the case 
the continual intervention of a particular Providence in the 
mode ordinarily depended on by pious Christians, still the ex- 
planation of even the most extraordinary manifestations of 
Divine Providence, as special operations of primeval law, in 
the order of Nature, would be quite insufficient to exhibit the 
impracticability of the science in question beyond the depart- 
ment of moral influences. Indeed, if the political course of 
sublunary things was notin the main a process obscure to 
worldly wisdom, there would be little need of God’s declara- 
tion of events in prospect, to which he desires the attention of 
his people, through the medium of Prophecy, as “a light 
shining in a dark place.” There are always natural signs, 
greater or less, of the character of the Future: and the words 
of inspired prophecy are a counterpartto them. To both we 
“do well to take heed,” according to the proportion of confi- 
dence due to each,—the former being somewhat versatile in 
their significance, by reason of their relative character, while 
the latter are of immutable import. It is claimed that, as far 
back as the year 1842, when the power of the Orleans dynasty 
was at its height, the Positive Philosophy, as it is called, pre- 
dicted the anarchical character of the present times ; the orig- 
inator of this philoscphical system characterizing even that 
period as J’anarchie actuelle.* But this degree of foresight is 
not striking in comparison with the expectations of many 
Christians, previously to that date, in relation to this epoch,— 
expectations suggested by a comparison between the apparent 
tendency of passing events and the spirit of inspired Prophecy. 
And such anticipations are not always of a nature that could 
occur to the Christian’s faithful observation if superjicial, any 


* See Lirrne—Des Progres du Socialisme, ¢. 8. 
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more than they could occur to political or philosophical wisdom 
independently of Scriptural light. As an instance of this 
kind,—in the very year above-mentioned (1842), when such a 
character as Pio Nono was*not yet, and his predecessor was 
repulsing the suggestions to reform, coming even from absolu- 
tists, one of our. Bishops, in a conversation on the state of the 
Continent, remarked to the present writer: “ The Pope is 
already the greatest democrat in Europe ; what he wants now 
is popular support against the princes ; he will, therefore, go 
with the democratic current, to make the most of it that he can, 
and then be carried away by it. But under any circumstances, 
his game will be ever the same as that of the Popes heretofore.” 
Anticipatory views of an epoch in prospect, while they are the 
pride of the statesman and the philosopher (however worldly 
and even infidel,) comparing Azstory with present signs, are at 
least as properly within the sphere of the Christian observer 
and the divine, who have, in addition to those lights, that of 
inspired prophecy. The prospects thus brought before the 
latter—which, however well grounded, should rarely assume 
the character of positive conclusions—may not admit of being 
logically analysed, and yet may be consequent on the enlarge- 
ment of their views by habitual converse with the very Logos 
—the spirit of the Word: analogously as the statesman’s pre- 
monitions may be well founded, and yet may not admit of 
being presented satisfactorily to the critical judgment of 
contemporaries, however readily they may be accepted for 
guidance. 

To entertain the question of dates at all presumingly, in 
connection with unfulfilled prophecy, is no part of the wisdom 
which should accompany such a study. Still, the “germinant 
accomplishment” (as Bacon calls it) of prophecy, while it 
should be a check on the assignment of dates beforehand, should 
encourage an observant interest in the correspondence between 
eventful times and predictions. But the popular mind in the 
Church would do well to distrust the forward and over-confi- 

“dent interpretations announced by persons not untinctured with 
demagogism. 

Enough perhaps has been here adyanced, in suggestion of 
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the claim of that too much neglected portion of holy writ, un- 
fulfilled Prophecy, to attention both from the divine and from 
the Christian politician, particularly in our times.* 

We must maintain further, that there can be no sound philos- 
ophy of history, or of politics, having little or no reference to 
Prophecy ; and that the highest application of the philosophy 
of héstory is, to illustrate the wisdom of the spirit of prophecy, 
by exhibiting the correspondence of moral law with it. The 
former is as “day unto day uttering speech,” the latter as 
“night unto night shewing knowledge.” When the obscurity 
from which the light of prophecy shines, is turned into day, 
when the prophetical becomes historical, then subjects formerly 
of faith and hope become subjects of philosophical investiga- 
tion, to “ justify the ways of God to men.” 

Discouragement to prophetical studies, arising from the 
difficulties thrown in the way either by incidental details, im- 
practicable to reconciliation with the apparent scope of the 
predictions with which they are connected, or, on the other 
hand, by the absence of details—such discouragement may be 
greatly lessened by the consideration that even historical 
studies are not without similar difficulties. Hear Frederic 
Schlegel : “The first fundamental rule of historical science 
and research, when by these is sought a knowledge of the gen- 
eral destinies of mankind, is to keep these and every object 
connected with them steadily in view, without losing ourselves 
in the details of special inquiries and particular facts, for the 


* The greatest nations introduced into the drama of fulfilled prophecy de- 
rive their importance there from their haviag to do with the affairs of the an- 
cient people of God. But their policy was purely selfish; and when brought 
into contact with the honor and interests of that people, their regard to which 
was the culmination of their trial, they were found wanting. Here is a] ason 
for the arbiters of Eastern interests, It would be interesting to know wheth- 
er any of the present belligerents have condescended to bestow a thought on 
the opportunity of serving the heirs of Palestine, presented by a war which 
actually originated in the Holy Places,—or if so, whether the contemplation 
of their own respective ends has allowed them time to cherish such an object ? 
Would anything be so likely to reconcile the contending parties, and to reduce 
the Eastern question to its proper state of germinant solution, as this object 
incommon? Would not the project be favored by the present tendency of 
the policy of Turkey towards religious equality, added to her long familiarity 
with the idea of principalities and states, comparatively independent, within 
her empire? The light which prophecy contributes to philosophical history, 
suggests that policy by which the great powers in question may avoid being 
“ found wanting,” like their ancient prototypes. 
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multitude and variety of these subjects is absolutely boundless ; 
and on the ocean of historical science, the main subject easily 
vanishes from the eye.” Again: “ Extremely hazardous is 
the desire to explain everything, and to supply whatever ap- 
pears to be a gap in history ; for, in this propensity, lies the 
first cause and germ of all those violent and arbitrary hypoth- 
eses which perplex and pervert the science of history, far more 
than the open avowal of our ignorance, or the uncertainty of 
our knowledge; hypotheses, which give an oblique direction, or 
an exaggerated and false extension, to a view of the subject 
originally not incorrect. And even if there are points which 
appear not very clear to us, or which we leave unexplained— 
this will not prevent us from comprehending, so far at least 
as the limited conception of man is able, the great outline of 
human history, though here and there a gap should remain.” *— 
How applicable are these remarks to prophecy as well as to his- 
tory—the two being merely different chapters in the develope 
ment of the ways of God to men, as intermingled. 
Conversely, the remarks of Bishop Horsley on the study of 
prophecy are in a great degree applicable to the science of his- 
tory, if we only substitute events for predictions: ““—Of any 
single text of Prophecy, it is true that it cannot be its own 
interpreter ; for this reason, because the Scripture Prophecies 
are not detached predictions of separate independent events; 
but are united in a regular and entire system, all terminating 
in one great object—the promulgation of the gospel, and the 
complete establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom. Of this 
system, every particular prophecy makes a part, and bears a 
more immediate or a more remote relation to that which is the 
object cf the whole. It is, therefore, very unlikely that the 
true signification of any particular text of prophecy should be 
discovered from the bare attention to the terms of the single 
prediction, taken by itself, without considering it as a part of 
that system to which it unquestionably belongs, and without 
observing how it may stand connected with earlier and later 


* Philos. Hist. Lect. 1. 
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prophecies, especially with those which might more immedi- 
ately precede, or more immediately follow it.”’* 


In conclusion, we submit that the harmony between the sev- 
eral departments of truth included in, or connected with, theol- 
ogy,—as moral science, history, prophecy,—and the consistency 
between their respective developments, suffice to institute 
the functions, and to indicate the true spirit, of Philosophic 
Theology. 

Esopus, N. Y. P. B. 





Arr. VIII.—DR. ZACHARIAS URSINUS.; 


15384—1583. 

“‘ Wollte ich doch nicht hunderttausend Welten (dafiir) nehmen, dasz ich 
so weit von meinem Christo sein sollte, und nicht besser wissen, (als Ibr 
vorgebet,) ob ich sein wire oder nicht.” 

Unsrinxvus, 1573. 
THE two friends and co-workers, Olevianus and Ursinus, sus- 
tain to one another a relation similar to that of Luther to Me- 
lancthon, or of Calvin to Melancthon. While the fiery and 
impetuous youthful Olevianus, in the true spirit of Calvin, in- 
sisted, with all possible decision, upon entire purity of worship, 
and the independence of the Church, counting neither danger 
nor sacrifices in the prosecution of his convictions, Ursinus, on 
the other hand, with the same decision, but with deeper in- 
sight and a calmer spirit, labored to build and arrange the 
Church, reformed by God’s word, upon the clearly conceived 
and fundamental apprehensions of divine truth, and he has, in 
firmly establishing her doctrine, shown the Church a service so - 
much greater than Olevianus, as divine doctrine is permanent- 


* Sermon 15. 


¢ Translated from the German of Max Gobel. 
30 
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ly more important than human constitutions, how indispensable 
soever to the true inward prosperity of the Church, a good 
form of government, founded on true doctrine, may be. While 
Olevianus was a strict and unflinching Calvinist, and hence 
necessarily awakened opposition in Germany even while he 
wrought the more powerfully, Ursinus, fully in the spirit of 
his beloved teacher, Melancthon, was the man for mediating 

- and allaying the existing disharmony; and especially did he, 
through that mild and conciliatory tone, which—with several 
exceptions not to be attributed to him—reigns prominently in 
the Heidelberg Catechism, contribute much towards that feel- 
ing which later enabled the two evangelical sister Churches to 
feel and acknowledge themselves inwardly one, and to draw 
more nearly towards each other. Ursinus, however, could not 
have so well accomplished the beautiful work assigned him 
if he had not himself inwardly and successively passed through 
the different stand-points of Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli and 
Calvin, being indebted something to each one of these, so that 
he was not able afterwards to break entirely loose from any one 
of them. 

Zacharias Ursinus, Doctor of Theology, was born in Breslau, 
where his father was Deacon (assistant Preacher) at the Mag- 
dalen church. From his youth up he was blest with a strong 
and healthy constitution, superior talents, and a pious dispo- 
sition. With the most encouraging results he devoted himself 
to those humanistic studies which were at that time in a very 
flourishing state in Breslau, namely, Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics, to which also he was especially indebted for that clear- 
ness and keenness of insight which characterized him. Provi- 
ded with the means of support from home, he came, 1550, 
sixteen years of age, to Wittenberg, where, with all the rever- 
ence which prevailed for the so lately departed Luther, the 
conciliatory scientific theology of Melancthon was nevertheless 
reigning. Here Ursinus joined himself with very special and 
decided love to Melancthon, and became during his whole life, 
his scholar. In two years already Melancthon gave the best 
testimony to the powers, industry, disposition, and productions 
of the youth only eighteen years of age. After a short ab- 
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sence, Ursinus, in 1553, returned to Wittenberg, where he 
could farther indulge and cultivate his decided preference for 
purely scientific labors, in distinction from the practical office 
of preaching ; for in this respect also he was like his teacher, 
an exemplar, Melancthon, that during his whole life he valued 
his pious scientific studies above all else, and from love to these 
he neglected preaching, and immediate intercourse with others. 

In order to complete his course of scientific development, he, 
in 1557, provided with a flattering letter of recommendation 
from Melancthon, started from Worms upon an extensive jour- 
ney to the most renowned Universities of Switzerland and 
France. In Geneva he became acquainted with Calvin and 
Beza, and in Zurich with Bullinger and Martyr , and, in refer- 
ence to Christian doctrine, he became their decided follower, 
without however on this account forsaking the Melancthonian 
stand-point on which he had stood all along.* Having return- 
ed to Wittenberg, he, in 1558, received a call from the council 
of Breslau, as theological teacher in the Elizabethian school, 
where he instructed his pupils from the Ordination book, pre- 
pared by Melancthon, for the examination of candidates in 
1554, which was at this time used as a text book in many Uni- 
versities. By this course, however, he already in the follow- 
ing year fell under suspicion of entertaining Calvinistic views in 
relation to the Lord’s Supper ; and in justification of himself, 
he published his treatise—‘* Theses on the Doctrine of the 
Sacraments, especially of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ’’— 
which Melancthon very much praised on account of its arrange- 
ment and scientific discussion. He said on this occasion: “ With 
his learning he was previously acquainted, but as to knowledge 
in such matters, he had hitherto seen nothing so brilliant as 
that which he had found in the writings of Ursinus.” Very 
plainly had Ursinus already gone beyond those who had hith- 
erto been his masters, having advanced to deeper knowledge. 
As his enemies still farther troukled him, notwithstanding his 


* In order to come to a certain determination in his own mind in regard 
to the strictly Reformed Church doctrine of predestination, he read the holy 
Scriptures through, from end to end, and then, after he had found this doc- 
trine eat in God’s Word, he held unwaveringly fast to it during the 
rest of his li . 
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explanation and a writing from Melancthor exhorting to peace, 
Ursinus sought leave of absence, which he also received in an 
honorable way, under the condition that he should return again 
whenever desired. Upon being asked by Roth, his uncle, 
whether he would go, in the spirit of resignation, he returned 
the cheerful answer: “ Not unwillingly do I leave my father- 
land, when it does not suffer the confession of the truth which 
I cannot surrender with a good conscience. If my best teach- 
er, Philippus, still lived ’—he had just died—“TI would go no 
where else but to him. Now that he is dead, I will turn to 
the Zurichers, who, it is true, are not here in great repute, but 
who have with other Churches so honorable a name that it can- 
not be darkened by our preachers. They are pious, learned, 
great men, with whom I have nearly resolved to spend my life. 
God will provide for the rest.”* Still farther sustained, in an 
outward way, by his earlier friend and patron, John Crato, he, 
in his journey through Wittenberg, declined the invitation of 
his friends there to become their colleague, and in the autumn 
of 1560, he came to Zurich, where he associated himself anew 
particularly with Peter Martyr, one of the most distinguished, 
mild, and decided Reformed Theologians, upon whose recom- 
mendation, and in whose place, he was called, in 1562, by 
Frederick ITI, as Professor of Philosophy in Heidelberg, where- 
upon he was also, yet in the same year, made Doctor and Pro- 
fessor of Theology. At first he also preached in Heidelberg ; 
but this he soon gave up, for want of talent and time, in order 
also that he might devote himself the more entirely to the pro- 
fession of teaching, to which he, after 1568, attended exclu- 
sively. 

Although only twenty eight years of age, Ursinus was in 
every respect ripe, as a man and a Christian, as a learned man 
and a theologian, and hence was able to compose the Heidelberg 
Catechism, a work which is a complete master-piece of its 
kind. His inner life, which was originally penetrated by his 
teacher, Melancthon, with the spirit of scientific and pious 


* These words show very plainly and decidedly the relation of Ursinus to 
Melancthon and the Zurichers. Manifestly among the living none stood 
nearer to him than they, and among the dead none nearer than Melancthon. 
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modesty and caution, had only through the adoption of the 
peculiar, strong, and joyful Reformed doctrines come to that 
proper confidence and fulness which pervades all his writings, 
and especially his Catechism, in so eminent a degree. With 
full and joyous confidence he submitted himself, in his judgment 
and his knowledge, unconditionally to the word of God in the 
Old and New Testament, as the sure revelation of the design 
and will of God, and built his salvation alone and only on Christ, 
on his person and doctrine. He himself has most beautifully 
and clearly expressed this, the inner state and position of his 
heart, at the close of a Latin letter written in 1573, on Pre- 
destination, where his full and deeply moved heart—just as 
Luther has often done—in the midst of his subject, breaks the 
restraints of the Latin language, and goes on to express his 
German piety in the German language, as in the words which 
I quote: (Page 45 f. of Misc. Cat.) “If you mean that we 
cannot say of any one definitely, that he will be saved, you are 
right, when you are speaking of others; but in reference to 
ourselves, or in reference to one’s own conscience and the as- 
surance of each one of himself, the idea is terrible, wicked, 
devilish, blasphemous, overturning the whole foundation of 
salvation. Whoever has taught you this, has taught you as a 
devil, even if he were from heaven. Yea, I will tell you more 
yet: if you are not certain before the end of your life, whether 
you are an heir of eternal salvation, you will not be one after 
this life. May God preserve you from this. For faith itself 
is this certainty, which is the beginning of eternal life, which 
all must already have in this life who would possess it hereaf- 
ter. If you would consider the meaning of the word hope, 
that it is a sure expectation of eternal life, you would not write 
such things to me at which my hairs stand on end. I would 
not take a hundred thousand worlds, and be so far from my 
Saviour, as not to know this whether I am his or not. This 
is most truly heathenish, and the very door-sill of hell. * 

* * Ido not believe that Luther and Philip have taught 
any one so. These are all devilish conceptions, against which 
may God preserve us. But the one who is to copy this epistle 


80* 
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is already waiting, and I have now, amid much weariness, spent 
the whole night on this letter. The Lord be with you. I beg 
you hereafter not to trouble me with such questions of contro- 
versy. I wish you may live very happy.”* 

With this decided piety and cheerful confidence of spirit, 
Ursinus gave himself, with all his learning and with his whole 
life and being without any reserve, to the service of his Lord 
and Saviour ; for he acknowledged positively “ that he was no 
more his own master, but had become the property of another; 
but he that gives himself over to God as his possession will re- 
ceive salvation from him; but he who seeks to withdraw from 
him will also miss of salvation.” The ground tone of his Chris- 
tian life was this cheerful consciousness of his unconditional de- 
pendence upon God, and that inward gratitude toward Him, 
which springs from the experience of grace. His whole life 
was a constant walking before the Lord in prayer, and in the 
strict and unwearied fulfilment of every duty. Never did any 
one hear from him an unnecessary word. All his time and his 
labors were dedicated to the service of his God ; and the extra- 
ordinary love and attachment of his hearers was the pleasant- 
est reward which he could have attained. Altogether Ursinus 
was a very conscientious and true teacher ; he required of his 
pupils after every hour of instruction, to hand over to him their 
doubts and difficulties in writing, that he might consider them 
at home, and then at the next lecture, answer them to their 
satisfaction. In order that he might not be too much disturb- 
ed in his labors, by lengthy visits, he wrote above the door of 
his study: 

Friend, whoever you may be, when you come to me, 
Make your matter short, or leave me soon, 
Or assist me in my work. 

On this account, however, Ursinus was also hard to be ap- 
proached ; and he was soon displeased when unnecessarily dis- 
turbed. He was only married in 1572. 

In order to accomplish the work laid upon them by the prince 

* With this beautiful testimony of Ursinus, let the still more beautiful first 


question in his Catechism be compared, and indeed in rr the whule Cat- 
echism in the original German. 
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Palatine, Olevianus as well as Ursinus composed a special trea- 
tise—Olevianus his “ Divine Covenant of Grace ;”’ Ursinus— 
after Luther’s example—a smaller and larger Catechism, and 
in this he made essential use of the Emder Catechism of Lasky» 
and the Genevan Catechism of Calvin, which last one was, 
by direction of Frederick the Prince, at the same time with the 
Heidelberg Catechism translated into German, in order by 
these means to prove the agreement between the Palatinate 
and Genevan doctrine. Then Ursinus, whose plan properly 
received the preference, had the duty of drawing up the Cate- 
chism laid upon him, in which, however, the Prince Palatine 
himself in person took substantial part—for it was to be his 
Catechism—and provided, namely, that the points of antago- 
nism to the Catholics, and even also against the Lutherans, 
might be sufficiently sharp. In this way, beyond all doubt, 
did the Catechism obtain those polemic features which are seen 
in several parts, not exactly to its advantage. After the Cat- 
echism had been considered at a Synod of the whole theologi- 
cal faculty, of the superintendents, and the principal ministers, 
the Prince directed that it alone should be used in his domin- 
ions ; “earnestly admonishing and directing, that you may 
thankfully receive this Catechism or instruction for the honor 
of God, for the good of our subjects, as also for the benefit of 
your souls, that you may industriously teach it, in its proper 
sense, to the young in schools and churches, and also elsewhere, 
on the pulpit, to the common people, that you may teach, do 
and live, with an unwavering hope and confidence that if the 
youth shall be from the beginning instructed and brought up 
with diligence in the word of God, the Almighty will also grant 
improvement of life, temporal and eternal well-being.””* 

This Heidelberg Catechism can now, in the special sense of 
the word, be regarded as the flower and the fruit of the entire 
German and French reformation ; it has Lutheran inwardness, 
Melancthonian clearness, Zwinglian simplicity, and Calvinistic 
fire, all melted into one; and hence it did also, regardless of 


* Only at a later period was the Catechism divided into Lord’s days and into 
Questions and Answers, while originally it was only in the form of a short 
connected system of faith. 
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many defects and corners (by the side of the altered Augsburg 
confession) become and remain the only general confession and 
book of instruction for the whole German Reformed Church of 
the Palatinate and the Netherlands, and on to Brandenburg 
and Prussia. Already in 1564, the preacher, Nicolaus Rol- 
lins, introduced it in Wesel, and in 1508 the Reformed Synod 
in Wesel received and introduced it alone, by the side of the 
Genevan Catechism, until then exclusively used, for the Neth- 
erland churches that used the German language ; since then it 
has been the only, and most satisfactory and spirited confes- 
sion of the Reformed Churches in the Rhine provinces. They 
that do not know it, do not know the German Reformed Church, 
as it was and as it yet is; he who knows it in its particulars, in its 
advantages, and in its defects, also understands the Christian 
spirit and the Christian life of our Reformed Church in its 
good and bad aspects. For this reason I also thought it neces- 
sary to say this much of its originator and its authors. 

As Frederick III politically defended his Catechism before 
the Emperor and the Kingdom, Ursinus became, in the name 
of his Prince, and the faculty of Heidelberg, its theological 
expositor and defender against the many and severe attacks 
made upon it from the side of the Catholics and Luthérans.* 
On the question of Church discipline and Church government, 
he stood in perfeet agreement with Olevianus, without, how- 
ever, making himself its decided and prominent champion. 
After the death of Frederick he also became a martyr to his 
convictions, for declining to receive Luther’s Catechism, and 
with it the Lutheran doctrine and Reformation, as it then 
stood. On this account he was already, in 1576, deposed, de- 
clined a call to his native city as Professor, and was then, in 
1578, by the second son of Frederick, Prince Palatine John 
Casimir, called to the newly established Reformed Theological 
School in Newstadt on the Hardt, which speedily flourished 
under his care, and that of his earlier colleagues, who had also 


* The high estimation in which Frederick held Ursinus, may be seen from 
his words tp the Silesian Joachim of Bergen; after this man had praised Ur- 
sinus, the Prince replied: ** And yet your fatherland was not worthy of such 
. man ; tell your countrymen that they shall banish many such men into my 

ominions. 
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been called to that institution, because nearly all the Heidel- 
berg theologians flocked to that place. Only five years more 
did Ursinus labor in Newstadt, and already amid declining 
health, but still with unwearied zeal and industry, which, as 
in the case of his teacher, Melancthon, stimulated him even 
upon his tedious sick bed still to labor and exercise care in 
his office of teaching, until, resigned to the will of God, but 
only 48 years of age, he ended his active and useful life. 

The monument erected to his honor in the church of New- 
stadt, very properly pronounces him: “a great theologian, 
a vanquisher of the erroneous doctrines prevalent, concerning 
the person of Christ and His Supper, gifted with powerful lan- 
guage and pen, a keensighted philosopher, a wise man,’ and a 
strict teacher of the young.” 

Lancaster, Pa. H, H. 





Arr. IX...SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue Primacy of THE Apostonic See Vinpicatep: By Francis 
Patric Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Fourth revised and 
enlarged edition. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1855. 


ArcueisHop Kenrick is no doubt the most learned of the Roman 
Catholic prelates in this country, and a gentleman of mild and amia- 
ble spirit. His writings are free from those low and unfounded at- 
tacks upon the motives and moral character of the Reformers, which 
disgrace so many polemical works of the Roman Church, and which 
have generally the very opposite effect from the one intended. Slander 
and abuse may nourish prejudices, hatred and uncharitableness, but 
they will never promote truth and righteousness. The metropolitan 
of Baliimore approaches his opponents like a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian, in the spirit of courtesy and kindness. on how to appre- 
ciate the admirable maxim of St. Augustin : Nihil vincit nisi veritas; 
victoria veritatis est caritas. He evidently tries to come up to the 
other sentence of the same father, which he somewhere quotes him- 
self : “‘ Love the men, destroy the errors ; be bold without pride in the 
maintenance of truth ; strive for the truth without harshness; pray 
for those whom you rebuke and confound.” 

From such enemies a serious Protestant will always be willing to 
learn, whenever he is able to convince him. For true Protestantism 
is love for the truth as it is in Jesus, and hatred of error under every 
form. It wishes to know the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
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the truth. It is not bound to a system of preconeeived opinions and 
prejudices ; it is not made incurable by the principle of infallibility ; 
it is Christianity in motion, in ee one degree of knowledge 
and freedom to another. It is willing and ready even to give up itself 
as a temporary outward organization, to make room for a far more 
perfect form of the kingdom of God on earth, whenever this shall ap- 
= In this respect it partakes somewhat of the Old Testament re- 
igion, which was the revelation in motion, the religion of the future, 
pointing, in laws and types and prophetic words, beyond itself and 
crying as a voice in the wilderness, adi ye the way of the Lord. 
It is true, Christ has come, and we wait for no other. At the same 
time, he is coming continually, aud we look for his last coming in glo- 
ry, and then only we can ex to see his bride in her full perfection 
and celestial beauty. All history before that grand consummation, 
the "erigaveca rov Kvpov, to which the Apostles continually pointed, 
is simply preparation, a second journey through the wilderness under 
the guidance of the pillar of fire, the “ sure word of prophecy.” 

We know, this sounds strange to Roman Catholic ears.. But not 
more so than many of their doctrines do to Protestant ears, amongst 
which, is the one treated in the above book, with a considerable i 
gree of learning and ability. It is not exactly the deepest and most 
philosophical, but perhaps the most complete and popular work on the 
Primacy of the Apostolic See. It has more the character of a skilful 
compilation, than original investigation. . But it brings together in a 
very convenient form and pleasing style a mass of mn ae historical 
information concerning the Roman See, and dispels successfully many 
foolish charges and fables which are still believed and cireulated by 
fanatical ultra protestants. It has been before the public since 1837 
and is, therefore, well known to divines, as to its general contents. 
The fourth edition is gotten up in elegant style, which does credit to 
the taste and enterprise of the publishers. It has undergone various 
corrections, although it is not free from error yet. On 274, e. g. 
Hurter is called a Lutheran before his transition, while he was Ger- 
man Reformed Superintendent of Schaffhausen in Switzerland, where 
there is not a single Lutheran church. But this is a small matter. 
The new edition struck our attention by the frequent approving refer- 
ences to the historical and controversial articles of Dr. Nevin in the 
Mercersburg Review. The author directs the attention of his readers 
to them in the Preface: “The many striking avowals made by Dr. 
J. W. Nevin, late President of Marshall lege, Mercersburg, Pa., 
are freely quoted in support of the authority of the Catholic Church 
and of the Holy See, although it may perplex the reader to under- 
stand how he still remain out of our communion.” 

But we must respectfully object to such a one-sided use of the Mer- 
cersburg Review, as is made on so many pages of this book. It is 
true, that Dr. Nevin makes many important concessions to the Roman 
Catholic Church, as far as the testimony of antiquity is concerned. 
But so does Isaac Taylor in his Anti-Puseyite work on Primitive 
Christianity; so do Neander, Rothe, Thiersch, and a number of German 
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Protestant historiansin the interest simply of historical truth and justice. 
This is exactly what we should expect from a truth loving Protestant, 
especially if we adopt the definition given above. But it follows by 
no law of logic, that they should on that account embrace Roman 
Catholic conclusions. There isa great difference between a historical 
investigation and a dogmatic essay, and the same history which records 
the early rise of Popery, informs us also of its terrible abuses and cor- 
ruptions. Only think of the period of the pornocracy in the tenth and 
eleventh century, and of such monsters of humanity, as Alexander the 
VIth. Moreover, there is an important difference between historical or 
relative right and divine or absolute right. The Mosaic ritual was the 
re § true worship before the coming of the Messiah, and the Jewish 
Ligh priest had supreme authority in the temple before the new dis- 
pensation. But when Christ came, old things passed away and all 
things became new. The authority of parents is absolutely binding 
upon the children, before they are of age, but it looks towards free- 
dom and independence. Man is not born to be a slave either politi- 
caily or ecclesiastically, but he is born for freedom through the discip- 
line of authority and obedience. We admit that the papal hierarchy 
traces its origin from the earliest ages, was indispensable for the time 
before the Reformation and subserved a high and necessary end in 
training the medieval nations from heathenism and barbarianism to 
Christianity and civilization. But it does not follow from this, that 
the mediceval state was intended to last forever. On the contrary, 
the very name implies that it is a transitory middle state, the con- 
necting link simply between antiquity and the modern times. 

We have, of eourse, no room here to enter upon a regular contro- 
versy on this important subject. The colossal system of Popery 
strikes its roots deeper in the past, than any dynasty in the world, 
and is surrounded by an imposing fortrese of historical testimonies. 
But after all it is no more what it was, and will never regain its form- 
er power. Seventy or eighty millions of Protestants and about as 
many Greek Christians refuse to submit to its claims and will never 
acknowledge them. Itis only by identifying Romanism with Cathol- 
icism, that the pope can speak of a supremacy of jurisdiction over the 
whole Church, as actually lodged in his person and exercised by him. 
But this is the fundamental error of the Roman system and its chief 
sin. The Greek Church stands now just where it stood in the sixth 
century, and as to the testimony of antiquity and immovability, it 
has the advantage over the Roman. And as to the Protestants they 
have as little ceased to be Christians by withdrawing from the tyran- 
ny of Rome, as the Israelites ceased to be Israelites by their exodus 
from the land of bondage, or as the Americans ceased to be Anglo-Sax- 
ons by their emancipation from the control of the British government. 
As long as we have Christ, the great Head of the Church, we can get 
along without a vicar, and he has pledged his real presence to his peo- 
ple always, even where two or three are gathered together in his name, 
without saying one word of a Pope at Jerusalem, or Antioch, or Rome, 
or any where else. ° 
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Brsnop Burier’s Ernicar Discourses; 7o which are added Some 
Remains, hitherto unpublished. Prepared as a Text Book in 
Moral Philosophy ; with a Syllabus, by Dr. Whewell. Edited, 
with an Introductory Essay on the Author’s Life and Writings, by 
the Rev. Joseph C. Passmore, A. M., Professor of Mental Philos- 
ophy in the College of St. James, Maryland. Philadelphia: 
Charles Desilver, 253 Market Street. Hagerstown, Md: T. G. 
Robertson. 1855. pp. 375. 


THE name of Bishop Butler has become immortalized in the circle of 
science and literature. His work on the Analogy of Religion, Natu- 
raland Revealed, has long been regarded as a master piece in its sphere. 
He has, however, been equally prominent in the department of Ethics. 
No one has exerted a greater influence on Moral Science than he. 
The discourses, which are given to the public in the volume before 
us, have served as the basis of the productions of others, who have 
since his day, become eminent in the same sphere. The work is still 
used as a text book in several prominent institutions in this country, 
as well as in a number of the Universities on the continent of Europe. 
The edition before us is gotten up in a very handsome and durable 
style. The introductory essay, giving an account of the Author’s 
Life and Writings, adds much to the interest and value of the — 


THe Voice oF THE CHURCH, ON THE CoMING AND KINGDOM OF THE 
REDEEMER; Or a History of the Doctrine of the Reign of Christ 
on Earth, By D. T. Taylor, Revised and Edited witha Preface, 
by H. L. Hastings. Second Edition. Peace Dale, 8. I.: Pub- 
lished by H. L. Hastings. New York: J. M. Fairchild & Co, 
109 Nassau Street. Boston: W. Veazie, 62 and 64 Cornhill. 13855. 
pp. 406. Smith & English, Philadelphia. 


Tue subject of the Millennium has en the serious attention of 
Christians from the earliest ages of Christianity to the present time. 
Of course different views have been entertained as to its precise nature, 
and the time when it is to take place. The present volume is intend- 
ed to advocate what is called the pre-millennial theory, or the person- 
al reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years. Its pages are filled 
out mainly with extracts from the productions of all eminent divines, 
who have written on the subject, from the earliest ages of Christiani- 
ty down to the present time. It isa kind of omnium-gatherum in 
its particular sphere ; and evidences a vast amount of reading and re- 
search on the part of the author. Those who have a taste for the 
study of the subject of which this volume treats, will find it a very 
convenient book for reference. . 











